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Events of the Geek. 


To note the work of the monarchists, bureaucrats, 
and militarists on the dumb and patient body of 
humanity during this year’s remembrance of the Passion, 
in their expert process of making Peace at the end of a 
Wa. tor Liberty, a War to end War, as the urgent 
appeals to the innocent and confiding young used to 
describe it, is to realize that now even satire fails. A 
satire as extravagant as the recent efforts at healing 
by the reactionaries would miss the point, for it would 
appear fantastic and unrelated. Even a cool examina- 
tion of some recent official behavior would be as absurd 
as pointing out that, when reducing a general conflagra- 
tion, officials who direct the engendering of flames about 
their own endangered house will not dc themselves much 
good, in the long run. 


* * * 


THE Peace, Mid-Europe, Russia, 
Ireland! Of what value is comment? There is no need 
even to point to the facts. They burn. One little event, 
however, reforted in the Press this Lent, pictures pre- 
cisely the quality of that official intelligence which now 
guides the affairs of humanity towards a better day. It 
symbolizes all the rest. Having won freedom for small 
nationalities, our experts create a condition in Limerick 
by ‘‘ proclaiming ”’ that the condition exists. They then 
discover that what they have done prevents citizens from 
working. On discovering this, instead of removing the 
cause of irritation, they increase it by issuing ‘‘ permits’ 
allowing people to move to and fro about their own 
business in their own place. A number of citizens, it 
being holiday time, cross a boundary which exists in a 
military proclamation, to attend a hurling match. But 
they are not allowed to return home. A tank, with guns, 
bars their way ; and that instrument of the Government’s 
enlightened and well-considered policy, that fascinating 
symbol of a new age, is named, quite felicitously, His 
Majesty’s Tank “Scotch and Soda.’’ Why spoil the 
beauty of the picture with any comment ? 


India, Egypt, 


He accepts no- 








Arrer four months of deliberations on the part of the 
Entente, the German delegates are to come to Paris (pro- 
bably on April 28th) to hear the fate of their country. 
A semi-official statement reports that the Germans had 
intimated their decision to send certain delegates to 
receive the peace terms and communicate them to their 
Government. The Entente, however, according to this 
statement, refused to be treated in this casual manner 
and required the attendance of plenipotentiaries, not 
couriers, at Versailles. The Jingoes were most indignant ; 
the Entente raised its bludgeon sheoul-mindetty, and 
Germany hastened to say that her Foreign Secretary and 
a delegation of five able and accredited plenipotentiaries 
would be sent to receive the terms. The whole affair was 
most unfortunate, and it is difficult to say who is most to 
blame. The great pity is that the actual text of the 
invitation has not been published. It would be 
interesting to see if it gave Germany any cause for the 
attitude she adopted, because it is evident that both 
Reuter and Havas have given Germany every reason to 
believe that she will be allowed only to sign the treaty 
and not to discuss it; in fact, Germany has been led to 
suppose that she is going to have the peace terms forced 
upon her even if she hunger-strikes. 

* * % 

In fact, the whole situation is exceptionally dark. 
The Entente Governments alone know the terms, but 
they do not really know the intentions of the German 
Government. On the other hand, the German Govern- 
ment has no definite knowledge of the actual terms. As 
for the general public, it knows nothing at all. The 
German Press, on the whole, is against signature, except 
for the “old gang,’’ who fear Bolshevism more than 
the Entente. Again, the “ Frankfiirter Zeitung’’ is 
worried because it has heard that the preamble to the 
treaty will contain a statement of Germany’s guilt and 
responsibility for the war ; another section of the German 
Presse is suggesting separate negotiations with France in 
order to secure a rapprochement between Germany and 
France (and eventually Russia) against) Anglo-Saxondom. 
The German Government, however, steadily refuses to 
show its hand, apart from its insistence upon the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Wilson’s programe; but there is no doubt 
that, unsatisfactory as it is, it looks to England 
and America for the future of Germany, and is ready 
to do everything in its power to conciliate the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Personally, we believe that the 
German Government will sign the peace. Whether the 
peace is accepted by the National Assembly or not will 
be the German Government’s own affair. 

* * * > 

THE progress with the German settlement is more 
than counterbalanced by deadlocks elsewhere, of which 
far the most important is created by Italy. The 
Adriatic settlement has been postponed time after 
time, owing to the extraordinary difficulties involved in 
it, though Italy has promised that the matter will be 
settled before the Germans come to Paris. One is 
tempted to see in this fact an indication of Italian policy, 
particularly since Signor Orlando ostentatiously with- 
draws from the Conference every time the Adriatic 
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question comes up for discussion. He seems to be adjourn- 
ing the solution until the time is so far advanced that the 
Entente may be ready to concede Italy’s annexations in 
order to obtain some settlement. The mattier goes far 
deeper, however ; it goes back to the Treaty of London, 
1915, by which the Allies bribed Italy to come into the 
war on their side. the situation has 
been rendered even more difficult by the arrival of 
President Wilson and his humanitarian principles. The 
Treaty of London made over to Italy large portions of the 
East coast of the Adriatic, to which our Allies, the Jugo- 
Slavs, have indubitable title on the grounds of 
nationality. 


Moreover, 


* * * 

Iray is now insisting upon her full claims, but the 
critical point is Fiume. This port was not included in 
the Treaty of London, but a short time ago a memor- 
andum was drawn up by the Italian Government for the 
use of the Italian peace delegates, and this document 
laid the greatest stress upon the necessity of Fiume being 
handed over to Italy. Signor Orlando’s hands are tied 
still more tightly by the situation in Italy, for he has 
been pledged by Sonnino and others to obtain Fiume for 
Italy. If he returns from Paris without Fiume, his 
Government will most certainly be overthrown by a 
combination of the Socialists and the Left. The opposi- 
tion to Italy in Paris centres in President Wilson, who 
could not possibly reconcile his principles with the cession 
of Fiume. Italy, however, is maintaining her 
standpoint with the same obstinacy that President 


Wilson represents his. Fiume is claimed upon 
the grounds of nationality, whilst other sections 
of the Adriatic coast are claimed as_ strategic 


guarantees. At the same time, Italy is demanding an 
enclave extending very deeply into Dalmatia, but it 
would seem as though she would be ready to renounce a 
large portion of this and to reduce it to a strong bridge- 
head, if she could keep Fiume. This is pure Peal 
politik of the old brand, and bad policy at that. Fiume 
is the natural outlet for the Jugo-Slav State, and no 
self-respecting Peace Conference could deprive a State, 
which it has called into being, of such an important 
commercial centre. 
* * % 

IraLy, however, is insatiable: she not only wants to 
exploit the Jugo-Slav States, but gradually to extend her 
influence into Hungary and Bulgaria and the Balkans; 
to this end she has always supported the adhesion of 
German-Austria to Germany so as to push the natural 
development of Austria away from the Adriatic and over 
to the Rhine and the North Sea. For this purpose, Trieste 
is not enough, for Fiume drains the hinterland of the 
Adriatic. Frankly, we do not see how Italy can be given 
Fiume ; but there is a further complication created by the 
Pact of London, by which Italy and other Allied Powers 
agreed not to make peace independentlyof one another. If 
the Allies do not grant Italy’s demands, she threatens to 
withdraw from the Conference and thus nullify the whole 
peace, although we cannot see how Italy could hold out 
very long against the rest of the Entente either 
economically or otherwise. Still, the whole matter 
constitutes a grave situation, and, indeed, the very kind 
of conflict for which Germany is on the look-out. If it is 
not possible to settle this matter on the same lines as the 
Danzig difficulty, then there is nothing left for it but to 
put the whole question before public opinion which, we 
feel confident, would decide against Italy. 


* * * 


THERE is now definite news of a Roumanian advance 
into Hungary, and it is alleged to have been undertaken 


displayed by Bela Kun in a recent speech at Budapest 
is now understandable. He stated that the Hungarian 
Government had at first believed that the Roumanian 
troops did not intend to advance beyond the demarcation 
lines fixed by General Smuts and Colonel Vix. Now, 
however, he had to admit that it seemed highly probable 
that the Entente intended to march on Budapest and, 
though nobody should despair, he was bound to confess 
that Hungary’s military equipment was far worse than 
was generally expected. This new offensive evidently 
shows the Entente’s fear of a Soviet Government in 
Hungary, as elsewhere. When General Smuts was sent to 
Budapest, we had hoped that this indicated conciliatory 
policy towards Bolshevism on the part of the Entente 
and all thoughts of a military offensive had been finally 
abandoned. It is known that General Smuts reported 
that the Soviet Government was far from being firmly 
established in Hungary ; which was, of course but natural, 
since it had barely been in existence more than a week. 
Moreover, military action on the part of Roumania 
could scarcely take place without the Entente Powers 
being informed of the proposed move, and it is no secret 
that General Berthelot is in complete control of South- 
Eastern Europe, as representative of the Entente. 
Further, we remember that after Bela Kun had 
established his Government, General Franchet d’ Esperey 
begged to be allowed to march on the Hungarian capita’, 
with a handful of French and British troops, in the firn 
conviction that it would upset the new Government. Al! 
these facts point the same way. 
* * * 


Tue news from India, such as it is, suggests wide 
spread disturbances and grave disaffection, but it is not 
at all easy to reconstruct the progress of events. The © 
earliest trouble apparently began in the Punjab, when 
orders had been issued for the expulsion of tw: 
local agitators whose speeches had created a state 
of unrest in Amritsar. Trouble was evidently 
expected, for we hear that pickets were 
on the railways; and trouble did come in_ the 
shape of a crowd of 20,000 rioters, who did a great deal 
of damage, and killed several Europeans. Immediately 
the disturbance spread so swiftly as to dazzle the under- 
standing. There were serious outbreaks in the Bombay 
Presidency, which were increased by the rumor of th 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi. This created tremendous excite- 
ment, which his speedy return scarcely quelled, On April 
llth, the trouble was in full swing in Calcut: 
fact which is not generally realised in this country. 
Calcutta riots, however, were carried on mainly by ‘1¢ 
Marwaris, who made common cagise with certain classes 
of Mohammedans. = 


The 

’ th 
Tue outstanding marks of these events are the wide- 
spread nature of them and the speed with which the 
movement went right across India. It is true 
that the Punjab formed an excellent centre for disaffec- 
tion of any kind. We have had trouble before with the 
Sikhs during the war, and lately large numbers of these 
soldiers have left the Army in a discontented frame of 
mind and have become centres of anti-British propaganda 
in their villages. This, then, may help to explain the 
origin of the trouble, but it does not help to explain away 
its development. In India, as in Egypt, before the war, 
there was a certain educated section of the natives which 
was continually active in its agitation against foreign 
rule. On the other hand, we have always been led to 
believe that the bulk of the people realize the advantages 
that they enjoyed from British rule, and that they did 
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agitators. These recent riots, however, spread like a flash 
over wide areas and embraced all sections of the 
community. Nor did they end there, but actually 
succeeded in bringing together Hindoo and Moslem 
elements, which we have always been led to believe were 
a world apart from one another. 


Ar first the immediate cause of the trouble was 
admitted to be the Rowlatt Act, but now the “ Times” 
denies this, supports the Act, and points darkly to an 
external organization, most probably a Bolshevist one, 
that is working this sedition in India. One thing is 
certain—the Rowlatt Act led to the institution of 
Satyagraha, or passive resistance, and it was this passive 
resistance that was the tinder for sparks struck by 
rigorous foreign rule. How else can it be explained that 
four prominent members of the Viceroy’s Council have 
already resigned as a protest against the Act? 
Moreover, the ‘“ Times of India” itself says that 
nobody charges Mr. Gandhi or any other leaders 
of the Satyagraha with the responsibility for the 
outrages, although their speeches certainly helped to 
prepare the way for them. This paper also suggests that 
the trouble is due to an external organization working 
through the Indian Revolutionary Party. As it is, Mr. 
Gandhi’s latest manifesto does concede the point upon 
which the Governinent of India has insisted from the 
outset, ramely, that a movement beginning in passive 
resistance is well-nigh impossible to control, but must 
assuredly end in aggression. He does not yield, however, 
on the principle of passive resistance. The heart of the 
dissatisfaction lies deeper than the Rowlatt Act. It lies in 
the urgent desire of all Indians for far-reaching reform 
and more self-government. A manifesto of the Indian 
Progressive Party, which is being circulated through 
India, puts the matter in a nutshell when it protests that 
recent events may lead to reactionary changes in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms. In view of the 
recent pronouncements of responsible British Ministers, 
and the world-wide movement towards freedom and self- 
determination, any such development should be out of 
the question. This reform scheme is supported as a 
distinct step in Indian progress, and in the fulfilment 
of the declaration of August 20th, 1917. Even if the 
modifications that have been suggested by leading Indian 
personages are not accepted, the manifesto urges that 
the scheme, as it stands, should not be whittled down. 
Such a step would perhaps be the final blow to the belief 
of the people of India in the good faith of the British 
Government, and would eventually lead to a vortex of 
agitation, compared with which recent events would be 
of little acount. f 


THosE who know the high valuation which Mr. 
George has always set upon the Press, and how well it 
has served him on occasions against his enemies, or even 
his friends, will not think lightly of his open attack upon 
Lord Northcliffe, the master of so many legions. How 
can he expect to retain the support of the reactionary 
elements in Parliament and the country with a constant 
barrage of ‘hostile and malignant criticism? Or is he 
already preparing to execute the famous mid-air bound 
from his present precarious straddle to the open offer of a 
popular leadership, which some of his friends and others 
of his enemies have persistently been prophesying? Is it 
quite certain that he could not effect a new alliance of 
Radicalism and Labor, if he played high enough? The 
Labor Party as a political organization. might refuse. 
But could he not win over many of their rank and file, 
and swamp all opposition with his appeals to the hordes 





of voters that lie outside trade unionism? There is no 
other personality with a tittle of his political capital. 
Are such thoughts stirring in his busy brain ? 

* % * 

MEANWHILE his enemy loses no time in rallying to 
his side the intransigeant elementis in France, for the 
discrediting of any peace which does not grant the 
extreme demands of the French. It is naught to Lord 
Northcliffe that three months ago he penned his firm 
adhesion to moderate terms and a universal League of 
Nations. Three months ago! Why, within the last 
month his Press has been moving ruthlessly between the 
extreme limits of the French and the American position 
in territory and indemnities, and other major issues of 
the peace. Now he nails his colors to the most advanced 
claims of the French, and summons General Foch to 
his side in a sensational interview of the ‘‘ Daily Mail.”’ 
The Foch mind is indeed illuminating. ‘‘ Is it there that 
we can hold the Germans, if they attack us again? No! 
Here! Here! Here!—and he tapped the blue Rhine 
with his pencil.’? The war has made no change in such 
a mind. Germany will still wait and plot, and strike 
when she revives and sees her chance. She must have 
no chance. She must be held for ever. How? By 
military greatness! 
* * * 

Dr. Nansen’s offer to organize a neutral commission 
for the distribution of food and medical supplies in 
starving Russia has evoked a response from the Four at 
Paris, which gives a ray of hope. It is something that 
charitable outsiders should be permitted and even 
encouraged to help the Russian people in their dire 
distress. Every care is taken both in the request and the 
reply to avoid the issue of recognition of the Soviet 
Government, and doubtless agencies of local distribution 
can be found in the co-operative movements and other 
neo-political bodies. The Four, however, express 
willingness to deal with elements of local government in 
the difficult matter of transport, and admit that “ the 
problem of finance would seém to fall upon the Russian 
authorities,’’ involving some practical recognition of a 
de facto Government. They add that cessation of 
hostilities and a suspension of military movements are 
indispensable conditions of success in such a work, 
although apparently confining these conditions “ within 
definitive lines,’’ whatever that may mean. Does it 
mean that this suspension of hostilities only applies to 
Bolshevik Russia, and that Allied support of Denikin 
and Koltchak may continue? 

* * * 

Five months after the armistice made the con- 
tinuance of dilution unnecessary, and three years after 
the Trade Unions began to press for the measure, the 
Government has at last produced its Bill to make pro- 
vision for the restoration of pre-war practices. Even 
now it is not an agreed measure; for the Trade Unions 
have been unable to get the employers to agree to their 
view of what restoration means, and the conferences 
between the parties have broken up without any result. 
The Government measure does not go anything like so 
far as the Trade Unions think that it should go; and 
the Labor Party will certainly try to get it amended 
when it comes before Parliament. Briefly, it provides 
that the obligation on an employer to restore pre-war 
Trade Union practices only becomes operative when a 
formal notice is served on him by or on behalf of a 
majority of the workers concerned. The employer can 
then serve a counter-notice of objection, and in this case 
the question goes to_a tribunal for adjudication. Only 
after this procedure has been gone through, and an 
employer still fails to restore pre-war customs, does 
prosecution become possible, 
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Politics and Affairs, 





PEACE-MAKERS OR PEACE-WRECKERS ? 
Tue springtide of hope for humanity still lies prison- 
bound at Paris in the wintry wills of statesmen to whom 
the agony and bloody sweat of the peoples have brought 
no softening influence, no touch of forbearance, of 
generosity, or of forgiveness. Though each week of the 
suspense adds fresh thousands to the death-roll from 
starvation among friends and foes, feeds the fury and 
havoe of civil war in half the Continent, and makes 
impossible the return to the fruitful and the healing arts 
of industry, these hard-hearted, cunning, and embittered 
men continue to haggle, bluff, trick, browbeat, and over- 
reach in their struggle for the spoils of victory. To the 
Latin statesmen there is apparently one Latin principle 
to which all other principles must bow, ve victis. It is 
true they had renounced it with their lips when they 
counter-signed the American declaration upon the faith 
of which Germany laid down her arms. But they kept 
it in their hearts, and for the past six months have been 
scheming for its realization. The rights of nationality 
have but one meaning for them, the right of their 
nationality to bear down others, that “ sacred egoism ”’ 
which knows no limits. Our enemy is down ; let us kill him 
and divide his inheritance. Would he not have done the 
same to us had we been down? It is, therefore, our 
right, according to the golden rule of real politics. Why 
should we be baulked of our easy prey by the moral 
maxims of the Transatlantic preacher with his visionary 
internationalism? What if we did assent to his fourteen 
points? What, after all, are points? They are written 
on a scrap of paper. Things “without parts and 
magnitude ’’ cannot hold the real politician. Translate 
them into the realities of the European situation, and 
they simply disappear. That, then, is what we have 
to do. 

And so the Latin-minded statesmen set about the 
task. No annexations, no indemnities, self-determina- 
tion! Why, certainly. But these terms demand inter- 
pretation and some adaptation to the special circum- 
stances of each case. No annexations! Agreed. But 
you admit that Germany’s colonies must not go back to 
her, because they are not really German territory, and 
the Germans were so cruel. That is not annexation. 
Nor is there any annexation in the removal from Turkish 
misrule of her subject peoples, and the distribution of 
their lands among the victorious Allies. For they are 
not taken as spoils of war, but as “trusts,’’ with only 
incidental benefit to the trustees, as in the case of 
Mesopotamia. So, also, in Europe itself there are various 
necessary acts of restitution and rectification to be per- 
formed. Everyone approves the “disannexation’”’ of 
Alsace-Lorraine. But why not the Saar Valley and the 
left bank of the Rhine? Historic claims are here fortified 
by economic considerations and strategical necessities. 
You declare that these historical rights are of date too 
ancient, and do not cover all our claims? Well, at any 
rate, you will concede that the coalfields of the Saar are 
rightly ours under your own formula of “ reparation ’’ ! 
And you will recognize that the possession and exploita- 
tion of the coal-fields carry the ownership of all the 
plants, railways, buildings, and other property of the 
district, and that we may bring in French or other alien 


fiscal system. We do not, of course, annex the territory. 
It is to be cut cut of Germany and put under a Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. But that is not 
annexation. It is only a special application of the trustee 
principle. Besides, in fifteen years’ time when we have 
worked the country under our system, it shall be open 
to the inhabitants (by that time predominantly French) 
to exercise the sacred right of self-determination. 
Poland, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Bohemia, are also entitled in 
reasonable consideration to the application of the 
“ principles.’” How can a country, especially a new 
Paris-made nation, self-determine itself effectively unless 
it has ports and railways of its own? Do these lie in other 
people’s country? These other people must make way ; 
they must not be selfish and obstructive to the new order. 
More, we promised these territorial conveniences to one 
another, or some of them. True, it was under pressure, 
and they were not ours to give. But our honor binds us 
and must even take precedence of Mr. Wilson’s prin- 
ciples to which we gave a later adhesion, which by 
implication excepts these sacred pacts. 

And so it seems that the old diplomacy of avarice, 
revenge, and mistrust has moved from point to point*to 
wreck the peace and strangle at birth the League of 
Nations. Last week it was France; this week it is Italy 
who stands on her ‘‘ rights’’ of victory, rights which 
violate every principle of liberty, justice, and nationality, 
in defence of which we professed to be fighting, rights 
which destroy the security of Europe, re-establish mili- 
tarism and rival alliances, and make a mockery of the 
great project of a League of Nations. Apologists of 
French and Italian impurities accuse us of lack of sym- 
pathy and understanding. These countries, they remind 
us, have always been living under the menace of invasion 
by powerful and brutal neighbours. How can they be 
expected to accept the speculative guarantees of the 
League in place of the solid defences of frontiers and 
strategical positions? One answer is that it is not we, 
but they who cleave to unsubstantial guarantees, 
defences which are already obsolete, against dangers of 
their own creation. Moreover, these territorial claims 
are chiefly motived by greed, not by fear. Aggression 
once more masquerades as defence. France does not 
claim German territory as a protection against Ger- 
many’s revanche, but from pride and greed. For the 
satisfaction of these evil passions she is even willing to 
feed German revanche and risk another war. Italy 
does not hold up the world-peace for Dalmatia because 
she fears a renovated Austrian navy or a future Jugo- 
Slav sea-power. She is willing even to apply a fierce 
incentive to Jugo-Slav hostility, and to lay up endless 
trouble for the future, on condition she is allowed to 
slake her present desire for other people’s land But, in 
so speaking of France and Italy, we do injustice to the 
French and Italian peoples. The diplomatists, at 
Paris, moved by ideas that belong to a _ world 
that has been dead five years, incapable of 
understanding that their own existence has been pro- 
longed into a world which now regards such minds 
as theirs with astonishment and revulsion, will never 
make a “ peace’’ which the European peoples will 
accept. That now appears certain. The Governments 
they claim to represent have neither drawn, nor even 
snatched like ours, a mandate from their electorates. 
For years of war they have lived on secrecy and suppres- 
sion of honest information and opinion. And now, when 
a fair opportunity has been presented of a clean and 
honest settlement which should deliver to them all their 
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impoverished peoples security, recuperation, and a 
honorable place in the society of peaceful nations, they 
lay their autocratic ban upon it. 

The endeavor to combine or harmonize the old 
guarantees with the new, to place behind the League of 
Nation’s Covenant a new Europe drawn on French- 
Italian lines and defended by the pledged military 
strength of the Big Four, is a manifest absurdity. 
Everyone of these ‘‘ real’’ guarantees is a separate nail 
in the coffin of the League. The Paris correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Times,’’ indeed, asserts of Mr. Wilson that ‘‘ He 
has in fact seen the necessity of interpreting his Fourteen 
Points, which were in themselves abstract and academic, 
in the light of the realities of the European situation.’’ 
If this means that he has assented to those claims of 
France, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and Bohemia, which 
violate his plain maxims of a peace of justice, we know 
from his own lips that this is not the truth Mr. 
Wilson is not bound by the Pact of London. He 
can make a separate peace for his country without any 
such evil compromise. It were surely better so than to 
carry back to Washington the corpse of his infant League. 
For, with whatever sham formalities the Entente may 
be continued under the new style of the League of 
Nations, it would remain in substance a war-alliance 
pledged to the defence of injustice and aggression. The 
old diplomacy, of secrecy, perfidy, trickery, autocracy, 
and violence, would have prevailed over the new diplomacy 
of publicity, democracy, and national trust. Military 
autocracy will be once more in the saddle, the difference 
being that it will have crossed the Rhine. In every 
country the secretly or openly associated power of Mili- 
tarism, Imperialism, Capitalism, Protectionism, would 
be more strongly entrenched than ever, and the 
profiteers secured against the realization of a 
World-Demoeracy which they never desired and which 
they now suppress as Bolshevism. This, at any rate, 
seems the likely outcome of this fumbling in the dark at 
Paris. But if it is, all is not yet lost. For the popular 
forces set in motion throughout every country of the 
world will not accept a bad peace, whatever be the 
signatures attached to it. The appeal will be from the 
outworn self-convicted statecraft of the past to the new 
internationalism of the common folk of every land, 
uniting as citizens and as workers for the protection of 
their lives and the security of a peaceful world. The 
revelation of the new peril will be of such a nature as to 
place the force of sheer necessity behind the hitherto 
impracticable project of a democratic international. 
The declaration of a bad peace, unjust and oppressive 
and therefore insecure, will, if it comes, be the signal 
for a rally of the common people in every land, pledging 
themselves not to rest until they. have secured such a 
revision of the terms of peace as accord with the 
ideals for which they have undergone so terrible a load of 
losses, sorrows, and sacrifices. 





INDIA AT THE CROSS ROADS. 


WE must, in seeking to estimate the present grave crisis 
in India, consider certain facts of recent history which 
have only to be set down in order that their significance 
may be understood. India, in the autumn of 1914, 
entered the European War in military force. Through- 


out al! the later stages, her resources were drawn upon. 


by the Imperial Government. She produced munitions 
on an immense scale, contributed men and equipment to 
the eastern campaigns, and the greater part of that 
colored labor army behind the lines which counts among 





the innovations of modern warfare. More than a million 
Indian soldiers fought in the war, being distributed over 
the Allied fronts between Central Asia, the Southern 
Ocean, and the North Sea, while in India itself the 
Government was able to go forward in the assurance that 
whatever the upheaval in Europe, the eastern dominions 
of Britain were displaying a measure of loyalty 
unexampled in the annals of imperial rule. 

That display had, inevitably, its effect upon the 
opinion of politicians and the British public at home. 
It was agreed that the place of India in the Imperial 
Commonwealth would,have to be greatly, if not funda- 
mentally changed; and, as a consequence, the. historic 
resolution of Parliament containing a pledge of pro- 
gressive self-government was accepted by all parties as 
appropriate and right. That resolution was adopted on 
August 20th, 1917. On March 12th, 1919, the Govern- 
ment of India, at Delhi, made use of its official majority 
to press through the Viceroy’s Council a Special Crimes 
Bill which stands as, on the whole, the most formidable 
Coercion Act among the Statutes of the Empire. Known 
as the Rowlatt Act, it is based upon the recommendations 
of the special committee of inquiry into revolutionary 
crime which, presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, 
reported in July last, after a half-year’s work among 
official documents in the Indian Secretariats. The Bill 
was passed after the rejection of over 160 amendments. 
Neither in the Council nor outside has a single Indian 
leader been found to approve it, even in principle. Its 
adoption has provoked not only protest on a national 
scale, but an active movement ewhich the Viceroy 
describes as open rebellion. And yet the Simla bureau- 
cracy insists that, after the impressive loyalty of India 
during five years of the heaviest imaginable strain, it 
dare not face the tasks of the transition to peace unless 
it is arméd with this instrument of complete coercion. 
The Act provides, by way of preventive treatment, for 
the trial of suspects by a special tribunal of three judges. 
The accused is deprived of his rights in court, and from 
the judgment there is no, appeal. It permits to local 
governments an extreme latitude in dealing with 
suspects in proclaimed areas. As Indians read the Act, 
in the light of their experience of the working of 
executive authority, there seems to be little or no chance 
of any political activity escaping the stigma of revolu- 
tionary crime. It confers despotic power and full 
immunity upon the Executive, for no order issued under 
the statute can be called in question anywhere. And, 
moreover, it is specifically stated that the powers con- 
ferred by the Act are in addition to, not in derogation of, 
any powers already possessed by the executive or 
judiciary. 

During the last stage of the Debate in Council, the 
Government was sénformed that its passage would be the 
signal for a widespread movement of passive resistance. 
The Home Member in charge of the Bill replied that 
the supreme government of India could not be deflected 
from its course by any such threat. Thereupon the first 
Sunday in April was set apart as a day of public humilia- 
tion, marked by a twenty-four hours’ fast’ and the 
inauguration, under Mr, M. K. Gandhi, of a new order 
of passive resisters—named Satyagraha, which being 
interpreted, is fidelity to truth. Already,.a week earlier, 
riots had broken out in Delhi and April 6th proved to 
be less a fast-day of humiliation than the birthday of 
Indian revolution. With the aid of the Viceroy’s brief 
and colourless messages, and longer dispatches from cor- 
respondents of the “Times,” we are enabled to 
form a picture of India during the past four weeks. 
In Caleutta and Bombay, Delhi and Lahore, Amritsar 
and Ahmedabad, and, it may be, a score of other cities, 
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the revolt has declared itself. Banks and government 
buildings have been burned ; Europeans attacked or held 
up, and in a number of instances killed, and doubtless 
according to concerted plans, the mobs have made a 
particular mark of railways, telegraphs, and every other 
means of communication. As always in the presence 
of such peril, the Government! employs its utmost force 
of repression—troops and armoured trains, machine-guns 
aeroplanes; and it is that in several 
casualties are numbered by hundreds. 
command of the 


and clear 
cities the 
The civil” 
Viceroy of India are practically unlimited in any 
emergency, and they all been mobilized. 
Prominent men have been deported or interned ; 
the Seditious Meetings Act has been applied, and the 
old files of the East India Company have been laid under 
contribution. In addition to the notorious Deportation 
Ordinance of 1818, often cited in Parliament since the 
Morley epoch, Simla has brought out a forgotten 
regulation of 1804, by which it can forestall or supple- 
ment the special procedure of the Rowlatt Act. The 
later reports imply that, by these and other drastic 


resources at the 


have 


expedients, a measure of external order has been restored. 
All accounts that the ancient feuds 
the various Indian communities have been suspended. 
Hindus and Mahommedans, Sikhs and Marwaris, made 


agree between 


common cause against the European and the ruling 
power. Not since the Mutiny has India witnessed so 
fierce and spontaneous an outbreak against the English. 
Never before has the Government been confronted with 
so powerful an aggressive movement against commercial 
And never before have 
we had evidence of equal importance, considering its 
volume and character, of the extent to which the Indian 
people are reaching political consciousness and racial 
unity. . 

There are two main questions which the thoughtful 
Briton, awara of the unbounded import of the Indian 
problem, is asking. The first has reference to the present 
unrest. 


and bureaucratic Imperialism. 


How far is its alarming manifestation to be 
explained by the Rowlatt Act, and what else lies behind 
it? The answer would have to be that, while the origins 
of the trouble are multiform, the revolt could not have 
assun ed so menacing a shape if Lord Chelmsford had 
been strong enough to restrain his Simla subordinates in 
this matter of coercive legislation. It las furnished a 
terribly effective rallying cry for al! the discontented 
in fact, the most effective hitherto known. In 
England there is little understanding of the conditions 
prevailing in present-day India—the steady pressure of 
rising prices, intensified this season by famine; the 
continuance of plague and the appalling sweep of 
influenza ; the bitterness of the educated classes under the 
censorship and the Defence of India Act; the vast 
excitement of the war, felt in every village from which 
recruits have gone to the Army, the labor battalions, and 
the war-industry centres; the profound disturbance of 
the Moslem community, first by the policy of the Allies 
towards the Mohammedan powers, next by the overthrow 
of the Turkish Empire, and latterly by the endless 
questions touching the future of Islam throughout the 
Near and Middle East. To all this we must add the fact 
that, since 1914, the agitation for Home Rule for India, 
started by Mrs. Besant, who now confesses herself a 
Moderate, has, despite the weight of executive restric- 
tion, been carried further in the towns and districts than 
any political movement of the past. 

The second question touches the crucial test of our 
Imperial system: What answer are the British Govern- 
ment and people to make now that events in India have 
brought us to what may be the moment of the final choice 


parties : 
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in India? Surely the fact of the great opportunity missed, 
there as in Ireland, needs no further word. After what 
happened in 1914, India should have been won for the 
British Commonwealth. It was not won. True, a 
beginning was made with the declaration of 1917, the 
admirable experiment of the Montagu visit, and the state- 
ment of policy in the Montagu Report. But the scheme has 
not been carried further, and it must be acknowledged 
that the idea of even the most cautious and tentative 
measure of self-government for India does not consort 
with the present Cabinet and House of Commons. And 
Anglo-India will, for reasons plain enough to the home- 
keeping Briton, be implacable. The alliance of Simla 
with the European commercial classes can, unhappily, 
count upon the support of Lord Sydenham and his corps 
of Anglo-Indian intransigeants in London. For all these 
the Anglo-Indian interests are supreme, notwithstanding 
that from no other quarter do we hear “the high and. 
sacred trust’ of Britain in India proclaimed 
with equal persistence and resonance. They will 
demand the enthronement of coercion and the indefinite 
postponement of reform, and in doing so they will be 
playing the game of that desperate minority in India 
which is clamorous for the terrific adventure of Indian 
independence. If in the next few months their views 
prevail, the tide that brought our supreme opportunity 
in India will be on the ebb. 





ITALY’S MISTAKE. 


It is no use pretending to surprise over Italy. After all, is 
she not one of the four Great Powers who are just now 
re-shaping the world, and one of the Big Five who are 
to rule it indefinitely in the new era that is promised us? 
If she is to be put upon so stupendous a world pedestal, 
at least we should credit her with motives that are not 
inferior to those of her associates in that grandiose 
position. True, she is putting forward claims that 
conflict with any conceivable standard of international 
ethics. But is she alone in that? France put forward 
claims that were every whit as bad. She used exactly 
the same arguments that Italy is now using. In her 
case, as with Italy, there was a Secret Treaty ; though 
one that could hardly be appealed to, for it bound only 
Russia, which has dropped out of the Entente world, 
whereas Italy’s treaty binds all her associates save 
America. Yet France has apparently had her demands 
pretty well satisfied, and if she has given up anything 
that she arranged to have under her Secret Treaty, it is 
hard to discover exactly what it amounts to. To say that 
France has had a good press would be putting it mildly ; 
so pro-French has been a very powerful section of our 
Press on behalf of the French that it has turned upon our 
own Prime Minister and has goaded him to the extremity 
of a personal attack upon the newspaper proprietor to 
whom he owes most of his war prestige. Why, then, 
should Italy be denied a little of that sympathy which 
has gone out in such overwhelming measure to France? 
Why, again, should we object to Italy’s obtaining 
domininon over a thinly populated stretch of Jugo-Slav 
territory when most of us are content to pass over 
without a murmur the transfer of some three million 
Germans and wide stretches of territory incontestably 
German, and an indefinite number of millions of 
Russians, Lithuanians and Ruthenians to Poland, or the 
transfer of some three millions of Transylvanian Magyars 
and Germans to Rumania? And if the answer be that 
these transfers affect only our enemies, whereas the 
Italians are hurting our friends—well, quite apart from 
the morals of the argument, it will not serve. What- 
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ever America may say or do, Italy continues to regard 
the Jugo-Slav peoples of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy asenemies. She pointedly refuses to recognize 
the new Jugo-Slav State. She actually pleads for 
guarantees against a Jugo-Slav menace that she imagines 
looming upon the horizon. She says she cannot afford to 
allow the Adriatic ports and the opposite Adriatic shore 
with all its strategic possibilities to fall into the hands of a 
future Jugo-Slavia that will be probably as strong in 
population as herself, and—an even more disturbing 





_ thought—may make Heaven knows what alliances out of 


the hideous confusion of South-Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. 

Italian statesmen, in short, are standing out for 
guarantees ”’ as the French did, and evidently they mean 
to put up a fight as the French did. With what success, we 
shall see in the next few hours; perhaps it will be known 
by the time that what is here written appears in print. 
They have several strong cards; first, the Secret Treaty ; 
second, if we may judge from the French and Italian 
Press, the promise of French support in return for 
support given to France. No doubt they are screwing 
up their claims as high as possible with a view to conces- 
sions in conference; they are representing as their 


“ce 


-minimum what is in fact their maximum. They will, 


for example, fight a losing battle over Fiume, to which, 
without doubt, they have no claim under the Secret 
Treaty, and will probably yield to the extent of allowing 
it to become a sort of free city. Other concessions of a 
similar kind may be made, but on essentials they will 
hold as firm as they dare, even, if we are to judge by their 
semi-official announcements, to the risk of a rupture of 
the negotiations. Certainly a good deal of this stubborn- 
ness is due to the intoxication of victory, the sheer 
lust for a victor’s peace; a good deal is also due to a 
self-preservative desire of Italian statesmen not to appear 
empty-handed before their own people on their return 
from Paris—a motive that does not affect Italian 
politicians only. But a good deal, and much more than 
is often imagined, is due to a patriotic fear of the future ; 
misguided, no doubt, but sincere enough to be treated 
seriously. Italian statesmen, quite rightly, do not like 
the look of the international horizon; they expect bad 
weather, it may be, in this generation; and, of course, 
all that their obsolete science of political navigation can 
suggest is strategic guarantees. 

The certain guarantee would be a real League of 
Nations. It is easy to say that; it is much less easy to 
provide the League. However half-hearted statesmen 
may be, there are plenty of people in Italy who are 
sincerely in favor of such a League, and, under different 
circumstances, they might have swung Italian feeling in 
the right direction. But of late they have suffered 
painful discouragements. Thus we find Dr. Mario Borsa, 
of the “ Secolo,’’ a genuine Liberal, lamenting what 
he supposes is Mr. Wilson’s weakening. “If Mr. 
Wilson,” he writes, “had not unfortunately given 
way to the pressure of every kind and from 
every side directed against him, and if, in despite 
of everyone and everything, he had at once given 
us a real League of Nations, he would have been able to 
support his point of view with logic and with greater 
success.’” In particular, Dr. Borsa holds that without 
majority decisions in the Executive Council and their 
enforcement by an inter-League army, the League is not 
a genuine guarantee of peace. From a different stand- 
point the “Corriere della Sera’? makes much the same 
point, though much more crudely. 


“Ts it immoral and disastrous to demand from the 
vanquished oppressive strategical guarantees? In that 











case let us construct a serious League of Nations, and 
let it have arms and armies and powers and penalties, 
and let it be in a position to intervene against any pos- 
sible disturber of the European peace. Is it absurd and 
ruinous to demand from the vanquished indemnities 
which would reduce them to slavery for generations? 
But in that case let a single financial front of the League 
of Nations be constructed. And, if it is true that this 
war has freed humanity, let all humanity, Anglo-Saxons 
not excluded, pay the expenses of the liberation, 
refunding in a just proportion those poorer people who 
paid the price in advance. 


Dr. Borsa laments America’s withdrawal of the 
Monroe Doctrine as a negation of the spirit of the 
League; in less gentle phrases the “Corriere’’ declares 
that “the Wilson peace, the just peace, cannot be made 
for Europe by considering, this Continent as shut within 
itself, in such a way that the British and Americans may, 
once peace is signed, go home to look after their own 
affairs without worrying further.”’ 

There is force in these criticisms. The League of 
Nations, if it meant anything at all, ought to have been 
an acceptable substitute for those “ guarantees,’’ of which 
the Paris cables have been so full during these wasted 
months. From the very start there should have been no 
yielding of principle. A concession to one nationalism, 
American or French or British, was bound to bring in its 
train an avalanche of other concessions. But whether 
the League is weak or strong, real or unreal, Italian— 
and other—statesmen are still guided by the very ideas 
which caused the war. Whatever promises are made, 
they will be foolish to count upon British or American 
soldiers for the future defence of a “ territorial 
integrity ’’ that offends the first canon of international 
relationship. Unless it is merged into something of 
permanent value and universal scope, they will find that 
a war alliance is a strictly limited partnership. Military 
guarantees, too, look very fine on a general staff map, 
but are heavy burdens in practice. They will prove, in 
fact, no guarantees at all, but rather the opposite against 
that internal danger which a clearer-sighted strategy 
perceives to be threatening Italy rather more than any 
other of the victorious nations. 





THE EVERYMAN THEATRE. 


Tue blithe young men of the “insurgent ’’ generation 
seldom if ever realize what a powerful ally they possess 
in the hearts and brains of the—well, let, us say the 
middle-aged. They little know how we greybeards long 
to share their ingenuous enthusiasms, and rejoice when, 

by good hap, we can actually feel our languid pulses 
throbbing i in tune with theirs. Who would willingly incur 
the suspicion of being a slave to obsolete prejudice? Who 
would confess to the encroachments of that insensibility 
which is the creeping precursor of the “ cold obstruction ” 
looming ahead? The young may be well assured that, if 
we cannot always dance to their trumpeting, it is not for 
lack of will. When they cry ‘‘ Lo, here!’’ and ‘“‘ Lo, 
there!’ we ask for nothing better than to hail the new 
genius or the new art for which our homage is demanded. 
If our obstinate sense of proportion forbids us to shout 
“ Hosanna!” with all the rapture of youth, it is not 
because we are malevolent or unsympathetic, but because 
it is our melancholy privilege to have “been there 
before.”’ 

Not at all ungrateful to our ears is such a flourish of 
trumpets as that with which Mr. Norman Macdermott, in 
last week’s Nation, heralds the advent of The Everyman 
Theatre. With all his confident enthusiasm, Mr. Mac- 
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The Little Theatre 
movement in America is, as he says, a most interesting 
It has already had a certain reper- 


dermott writes sanely and sensibly. 


and valuable one. 
cussion here, and one can only welcome a spirited atten:pt 
to carry it forward. By all means let us have “ joy ” in 
the us have “ imaginative 
drama, color, and movement.’’ It is good to think that 
these things await us no further ahead than next autumn. 
I hope I may be spared to applaud the “ insurgent ”’ 


theatre. By all means let 


drama. 

to the rhythms of its clarion appeal. 
But when we are told that we are “ 

an entirely new departure in theatrical art,’’ that the 


I trust my arteries are not too sclerotic to leap 
about to witness 
Everyman Theatre is going to “ begin at the beginning,” 
and lay the foundations of an entirely new drama, it 
seems the part of wisdom to guard against the disappoint- 
ment which may possibly ensue if we take too literally 
these much-promiving annunciations. A ‘“ new depar- 
ture ” we shall doubtless see—probably an interesting and 
possibly a momentous one. But “ new departures ” 
no new things. We have all of us, except the very young, 
seen so many of them. Almost all have been noteworthy, 
one or two have been epoch-marking; but all have been 
absorbed into the great theatrical movement, which goes 

unhasting, unresting, in spite of a thousand obstacles 
and drawbacks. That is where I part company from Mr. 
friend, M. 
Copeau, to whom he turus for “ a clear definition of what 
M. Copeau, it appears, has been 
denouncing in the following terms, American 
audience, the decadence, the nullity, of the modern 
theatre :— 


are 


on, 


Macdermott, or rather from my Jacques 
is to be attempted.”’ 


to an 


“T dare to say it—in the life of the modern theatre, 
there is nothing living, nothing true, nothing authentic. 
I dare to say that, as yet, there is no such thing as the 
modern theatre, for everything there is false, vicious, 
lying. From top to bottom, it is an affectation pure and 
simple.” 


Now I, on the other hand, dare to say that the 
modern European theatre, with all its vices, with all its 
vulgarities, with all its idiocies, is a remarkably vital 
institution. I dare to say that, in England at any rate, 
the war itself has only retarded, not stopped, a move- 
ment of which the Everyman Theatre is merely one 
manifestation. I dare to say that M. Copeau and Mr. 
Macdermott, in declaring that “ there is no such thing as 
the modern theatre,” are like the cyclist scouts of an 
advancing host, who should ride through the villages 
shouting “ There is no army behind us! We are the 
army!” 

No one denies that on the stage of every country 
there is an immense preponderance of silly, tawdry, 
So there has 
To suppose that the stage of Shakespeare 
or the stage of Molitre was exempt from vulgar imbecility 
is the shallowest Elizabethan-worship, or 
Mermaidism, which lifted up its voice in the correspon- 
dence columns of the Nation a few weeks ago, has no 
sound basis in history. It is possible that the proportion 
of rubhish is higher to-day than it was two or three cen- 
turies ago, because there is now a gigantic half-educated 
public to be catered for; but. such quantitative criticism 
is rather unprofitable guess-work. What is certain, on 
the contrary, is that the European drama of the past half- 
century (including the British drama of the past quarter- 
century) has been immeasurably more vital than that of 
any other period since the death of Louis Quatorze. One 
might not think so to look at the theatrical advertisements 
either here or in Paris; but what would one think of 


mediocre, and even contemptible work. 
always been. 


of illusions. 


_ scanty enough. 






















































played on the book-stalls? Let us reconcile ourselves to the t 
fact (not so very depressing after all) that at no time have d 
the masses of mankind hankered after what was noblest or i 
rarest in dramatic or any other art,nd that the condi- F 
tions of the theatre are such as to bring into exceptional 4 t 
prominence the puerile matter ministered to puerile . 5 
tastes. t 
These tastes naturally tend to dominate a theatre t 
which is run exclusively for profit ; and it is the function k 
of endowment to provide a safety-valve against the { 
pressure of this tendency. Insurgents like M. Copeau : 
and Mr. Macdermott are apt to be contemptuous of State 
and municipal endowment, as tending to foster a lifeless 
officialism. This seems to me a narrow view ; but that is 
not to the present purpose. What I want to point out is 
that all the insurgent theatres, of which we have seen so | 
many since Antoine set the fashion thirty years ago, are 
simply efforts to foster by endowment artistic ideals which 
do not appeal to the multitude. The endowment is often 
Only a small part of it, in some cases, 
takes the form of cash, the rest consisting of enthusiastic, 
generous, unremunerated, or barely remunerated, work. 
But, whether the endowment be furnished in cash or in 
kind, all side-show theatres are simply minority organiza- 
tions for endowing the forms of art which it pleases a 
certain group of people to produce and to witness. They 
all set out to renew the drama, “to build afresh from 
new foundations.’’ The watchword of the earlier ones ; 
Then came a period when symbolism ? 
was the only wear. Now one is glad to hear that joy and 
imagination are to have the#r turn. All the earlier , 
movements have done good service. They have all formed | 
freshening, life-giving tributaries to the great stream of 
the modern drama. But their “ insurgence ’’ has never 
been more than a passing phase. The great stream has 
always absorbed and assimilated them. And it always 
will. 
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was naturalism. 


It is 
But in the present 
natural and inevitable 
In so far as the insurgent theatre, 
the vanguard theatre, produces anything of permanent 
worth, it is bound to pass into the common stock of dra- 
matic literature: and its permanent worth is tested by 
its power of appeal—not, indeed, to the multitude—but 
to the more intelligent section of the ordinary theatrical 


This last phrase is, 1 know, a hazardous one. 
constantly in the mouths of fools. 
instance it merely asserts a 


tendency in things. 


public. For the drama is nothing if not an art. of wide 
appeal. Great dramatic literature consists exclusively 


of works which have proved themselves capable of interest- 
ing and moving large numbers of men and women, 
assembled if au ordinary, not a “ little ’’ theatre. There 
is no such thing as an enduring coterie-masterpiece ; for 
no coterie is enduring, and each new coterie swears by a 
new formula. 

It is far from my purpose, in saying these things, to 
damp the ardor of Mr. Macdermott and his associates, or 
in any way to discount their efforts. No one looks forward 
to the opening of the Everyman Theatre more sympa- 
thetically or more hopefully than I. The insurgents will 
not destroy the Temple (with its money-changers) and 
build it again in three days; but they may quite well 
communicate a new impulse to the theatre at large. It 
all depends on the amount and quality of the genius that 
they can throw into the work. From the confident tone 
in which Mr. Macdermott speaks, one can only conjecture 
that he has in reserve a whole stable-full of dark horses. 
So may it be! That there is a great’ deal of unknown 
talent about may be taken as certain; but mere talent 
will not make a revolution. Nor will mere originality in 
methods of production and decoration. These things are 








modern literature if one judged by the piles of trash dis- 





good enough so far as they go, but it is by its literature 
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that a theatre must justify its existence. That Mr. Mac- 
dermott realizes this I have no reason to doubt; but the 
insurgent temperament is apt to be a little sanguine. 
About fifteen years ago, I remember, an insurgent of 
those days, supposing (erroneously) that I regarded the 
methods of Ibsen as the last word of conceivable perfec- 
tion, assured me that “We have gone far beyond Ibsen in 
technique.’’ I asked at the time ‘‘ Wh» are we?’’ I 
begged to be shown some of the plays in which Ibsen’s 
technique was outdone. But I begged in vain. I am still 
in the dark as to the collectivity denoted by the pronoun 
“we”; and the gentleman who announced and purported 
to belong to it, though an active man of letters, has as yet 
produced no plays. I trust that Mr. Macdermott’s band 
of insurgents may outdo Ibsen, Tchekov, Hauptmann, 
D’Annunzio, Maeterlinck, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barker, 
Synge, and all the other phantoms of the non-existent 
modern theatre ; but in order to do so they must produce 
great plays, not merely talk about them. 


WiLLIAM ARCHER. 





THE REVOLT OF THE REPORTER. 

Tue annual delegate meeting of the National Union of 
Journalists, which occupied the whole of Good Friday 
and nearly all the following day, is a portent. It is the 
revolt of the ‘‘ black-coated proletariat,’’ and a more 
dramatic one has seldom been accomplished in so short 
a period. There were 100 delegates in London, repre- 
senting 4,000 members domiciled in various parts of the 
country, and they had come to claim with remarkable 
unanimity and determination their building lots in the 
new Jerusalem. A few years ago those who knew the 
country sub-editor and reporter recognized them as 
belonging to the most conservative section of society—in a 
social and industrial, if not in a political:sense. They 
were so busy recording and supporting the grievances of 
other men that they had no time for their own. They 
attended so many public meetings that the idea of 
attending another one—voluntarily—was regarded as the 
height of folly. Their comparative isolation, the infinite 
gradations of their skill and their duties, and the constant 
competition to which the incursion of recruits, from 
ambitious office boys to discontented schoolmasters, sub- 
jected their calling, had made it seem impossible for them 
to organize industrially. Even when the National Union 
of Journalists was founded at Manchester as a trade 
union it had to be carefully veneered to persuade the 
weaker brethren that it wasn’t really a trade union, but 
only a professional combination registered under the 
Trade Union Acts because these gave the best security 
and freedom for its funds and its policy. 

In twelve short months the avalanche has come. 
The delegates from staid and select constituencies, like 
Bath and Bournemouth, came up as determined to secure 
higher salaries and shorter hours as the stern industrialists 
who spoke for Burnley and Dundee. These severely 
respectable gentlemen in black coats might be church- 
wardens, and one at least had been a Nonconformist 
parson, for “his speech bewrayeth him.” Of another 
his colleagues humorously related that if his salary was 
large enough he would paint his house-front a bright blue 
at the next election; butone and all had caught the in- 
fection of the Labor unrest. The Zeit-geist had spoken 
by the mouths of coal-miners and railwaymen and 
amalgamated engineers, and these men of the pen were 
anxious to prove that it was really mightier than the 
-sword. A Burnley delegate set the note of the debates 
amid rapturous cheers as he declared ‘‘ The gentleman 








who turns out the gas-lamps in front of my house is paid 
more than my colleague; the other gentleman who calls 
to record the figures on my gas-meter is paid more than 
I am.’’ The working newspaper man in a provincial 
town is socially a far more prominent and important 
person than the London journalist lost in the throng 
of London’s six millien people. It is his business to 
know everybody who is anybody, from the Mayor with 
his gold chain to the miners’ secretary, the sporting 
publican, and the captain of the local football team. He 
meets them all on a carefully graduated scale of 
familiarity and fellowship, and he discovers that all of 
them are far better rewarded by Society for their services 
than he is. He looks to the long hours he often has to 
work, and to the wage which no railwayman of equal 
service would accept. He finds that the linotype 
operators in the office in which he is employed earn more 
than he, and are protected from the kind of insolence 
which made the manager of one of the most famous daily 
newspapers in the North of England quite recently 
threaten a deputation of dissatisfied journalists that if 
they didn’t like it he could ‘‘ go down and pick up as 
good men on the Quayside.’’ No newspaper proprietor 
in London or the provinces dare talk that way to the 
spokesmen of the printers’ trade unions,and the journal- 
ists from Aberdeen to Plymouth have learned their 
lesson. Thus it is that the man who might be employed 
patriotically painting his house-front blue is out demand- 
ing affiliation with the Printing Trades Federation. 

Although an overwhelming, a stupefying, majority 
of the delegates on Good Friday were in favor of this new 
and uncharted policy, it is known that there is still a 
strong opposition to it, and a ballot is to be taken in 
the next three months to settle it finally. Those who 
oppose it rely on the vital and fundamental differences 
between the task of those who do, however humbly, 
original work, and those, who, however expertly, per- 
form the mechanical functions of setting type, operating 
a linotype machine, managing a rotary, or packing parcels 
for the railway station. It is not argued that one set 
of operations is more indispensable to a newspaper than 
the other set ; all that is urged is that they are different 
in their essence, and that joint action will be difficult, 
and lead to misunderstandings and confusion. But 
whether affiliation to the Printing Trades Unions prove 
the accepted road or not need not trouble us now; the 
ballot will. decide that for us. The real lesson which 
these long and impassioned debates impart is that no 
section of the wage-workers is willing to revert to the 
conditions of pre-war England. In London salaries are 
higher, there have been more concessions by the em- 
ployers, and the hours of labor are less trying, but the 
provinces are feeling the strain and are determined to 
endure it no longer. Their suspicion of the supposed 
reactionary tendencies of the numerically strong Central 
London branch did not prevent them from voting by a 
large majority for the removal of the central office and 
general secretary from Manchester to London. The 
example of the Miners’ Federation, with its exclu- 
sively provincial membership, in removing its offices to 
London, was an irresistible argument, and it was felt 
that when all the Government departments, all the 
employers’ associations, and most of the Printing Trade 
Unions have their headquarters in the Metropolis, it 
would be absurd to cling longer to Manchester, the cradle 
of the Union, which it has now outgrown. But when 
the central machinery is located in London it is from the 
provinces that it will continue to receive its impetus, 
and this year’s annual delegate meeting is indeed a 
revelation and a revolution. 
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A Hondon Diarp. 


Loxpox, Fripay. 
Mr. Lroyp Grorce’s speech is much praised. I wish 
[ could join the chorus. But we are much too near the 
decision on which the life of Europe depends to pass any 
It is 
their action which is all in all. The peace can hardly be 


light verdict on the speeches of our public men. 


a good one. The question is--what contribution has Mr. 


George made to its betterment? Events will show the 
broad result : the process is hidden in a multiplication of 
detail which drawn an _ almost 


over secrecy has 


impenetrable veil. I did not think the very slight 
illumination of Mr. George’s speech was altogether 
promising. Curiously enough the open quarrel with 
Lord Northcliffe furnishes a measure of whether the 
counsels of Paris have worsened or bettered the earlier 
Lord Northcliffe himself set 


his hand some months ago to a statement of British 


thoughts of our statesmen. 
terms. Mr. George described them in the House of 
Commons in a somewhat slighting way. But it may be 
assumed that he then approved them, even if he did not 
think them excessive, as against Germany. They were 
avowedly based on the scheme of pure dictation which 
has perceptibly hardened since the Conference began to 
sit. But the annexations were far less of an invasion of 
justice than these which have now been built up: and on 
the crucial question of indemnities the plan looked 
straight 


away from the ruinous terms—ruinous for 


Europe no less than for Germany—which were published 
In effect, Mr. George 


The question, therefore, is not whether the 


and favored by the ‘ Times.”’ 
admits this. 
journalism of Lord Northcliffe has been irconstant— 
when was it anything else?—but whether Mr. George 
Ile has “ moved to the Left,’’ we are told. 
But to what 


It may be a tactical and electoral movement. 


has been true. 
Undoubtedly, and that is to the good. 
purpose ? 
It may also be with the distant object of correcting the 
errors of a peace that cannot be good. The first course is 
of no consequence to anyone with a serious thought about 
life and politics. The second may bear some fruit. We 
shall see. 


THE cause of the actual breach with Lord Northcliffe 
is a little hard to trace. Mr. George infers that it 
arose from Lord Northcliffe’s demand to appear as a 
I am told that this 
is not quite the case, and that Lord Northcliffe’s passion 


British delegate at the Conference. 


was to be put at the head of the publicity department in 
Paris. Closer still, I imagine, was the jealousy (not in 
itself unnatural) of interference or dictation by the 
‘*Times.’’ But I should have thought there had been 
an effort at reconciliation, even an ambassadorial visit 
to Fontainbleau. If Mr. George could have breakfast 
with Mr. Bullitt (and forget it) might not he have drunk 
an aperitif with Lord Northcliffe? 


snapt, and king and king-maker have parted on the 


Anyhow, the tie is 


rival terms. That, all things considered, is to the good. 


Mr. George, having built his house on the most unstable 











thing in Britain, must now try and re-establish it o1 


the more permanent forces. 


Tuat is, if he has the wherewithal to satisfy them. 
A long exile from democracy, and almost complete detach- 
ment from the ties and agents of constitutional govern- 
ment, a growing irresponsibility of character, have not 
improved the Prime Minister. He is as time, choice, 
I doubt 


ingenious but not orderly intelligence, grasping at one 


association have made him. whether his 
solution after another of the detailed problems of the 
peace—the Saar Valley, Danzig, the Rhine Frontier— 
and rejecting «4 /x/tio the task that was truly his, that of 
working out the ideal solution commended to him from 
Patchwork is the 


best we can hope for—patchwork, with a machinery for 


America—has_ really “ arrived.” 


continuous amendment. But everything is shockingly 


late. Times out of number Mr. George has accepted the 
bad things—never a worse one than the use of the 
blockade, to make a starved Germany take a bad peace— 
an then cobbled them. Thus he races uffer opportunity, 


instead of with it. Will not the coming disclosure reveal 


this fatal defect of method? 
My Irish correspondent writes :— 

“So Mr. Macpherson on Morality has succeeded the: 
galloping Chancellor on Law: the same Chancellor, who 
in Belfast in September, 1912. spoke of the rifles going 
off themselves, who in Armagh in October, 1913, hoped 
to see a hundred thousand Ulstermen with rifles to end 
the talk of Home Rule, and who at Ballyclare, Co. 
Antrim, in September, 1913, said. * Frem that moment 
(the passing of the Home Ruie Bill) we shall stand side 
by side with you, refusing to recognize any law, and pre- 
pared with you to risk the collapse of the whole body 
politic to prevent this monstrous crime.” Tn his review 
of Trish conditions he failed to mention the kidnapping 
by the executive of the child Connors, aged 11. years 
4 months, nor the denunciation by the Lord Chief Justice 
of the lack of candor and the disrespect shown by_ the 
authorities during the Haveas Corpus application which 
forced the child's release after two months’ inquisitorial 
detention, during which time he was not even allowed to 
attend Mass. He might well have dwelt upon this charge 
levelled by the Lord Chief Justice at the responsible 
authorities, of whom Mr. Macpherson is ultimately one, 
because it reveals in a word one principal source of the 
evil conditions prevalent in Ireland. But if he thought 
this a question not of law but of morality, and so 
belonging more properly to Mr. Macpherson’s sphere, 
why did the Chancellor not produce the following table, 
presented by Mr. Arthur Griffith at the last session of 
Dail Eireann? It clearly sets out his fruitful ideal of 
law and firm government : 


1917. 1918. 
Arrests ss ce : . 349 ... See 
British Raids ” oa ae ee es 260 
Meetings Suppressed 7 ae : 32 
Deportations as — » Sa es sk 91 
Conrts Martial wae ec ‘ain a. ; 62 
Bayonet or Baton Charges as | wee ; 81 
Sentences... pies ” ~« ee ue 973 
Died from Prison Treatment. 5 . ins Z 
Papers Suppressed wie <i SE aes ae 12 


“ The table. Mr. Griffith continued, was incomplete ; 
it was compiled for the Press under the censorship. 
There was a statement in a French paper that 860 persons 
were sentenced to imprisonment in 1917-18 under the 
German military occupation. The persons imprisoned in 
Treland in the same period numbered 1,333.”” 





For a few weeks to come the weekly notes on events 


will be written by other hands than mine: then, at the 


close of a short visit to the United States, I hope to 


resume them. , 
A WAYFARER. 
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Wife and Letters. 


BACK TO THE MUSES 


Wuat do they feel, those crowds of young men who are 
now returning to the old Universities from scenes of 
war? They are returning, we are told, in swarms so 
numerous that two men have to be stuffed into each set 
of rooms. That may not sound very terrible to men 
accustomed to sleeping sixteen in a tent, or four in a 
dug-out, but to the academic mind it is revolutionary ; 
it is almost Bolshevik. Two rooms for two men! One 
man one room! It savors of the lower classes. Why, 
then, do the soldiers swarm back, reducing the recog- 
nized standard of University existence? And what do 
they feel like now that they have come? _ 

“Take old Oxford, for instance, as having been once 
familiar to the writer. Her appearance has been 
renewed, it is true, like an ageing beauty’s face. Her 
buildings have been scraped, and hoary stones which used 
to peel away like the lichens on rocks, now look clean and 
brown and fresh as paint. New buildings have arisen, 
some in studious imitation of the old, some elaborate 
with the finials and. decorations of four-post beds. About 
the very quadrangles there is an air of youth renewed, 
and if only axes were laid to the roots of the Virgimia 
creepers, even the most thickly obscured architecture 
might emerge into definite beauty from the blurred and 
effeminate picturesqueness of the colored postcard. The 
city also has developed a vitality of her own, and her 
most sanctified streets are thronged with men and women 
occupying their business in other things than books. 
Far out on every side but one, where Thames and al! 
her tributaries set some limit, extend the red and yellow 
suburbs, some sheltering in gardens the homes of married 
dons, hopeful nurseries of the Oxford accent; others 
serving as coverts for unknown working classes who toil 
like other people in the world; as at the manufacture of 
marmalade, for instance, which has characteristically 
become a leading Oxford industry. Nothing remains the 
same. All is in growth, or slides away like the river. 
Seldom and more seldom appear the shapeless and 
maundering figures muttering Latin tags or outbursts 
of scholarly spleen as they shuffle along the pavements, 
oblivious to the outer world. Perhaps more seldom, too, 
trips the introspective priest, delicately treading the Via 
Media under a King in all things ecclesiastical as well as 
It is even whispered that the estab- 
lished and endowed robbery of Undergraduates is passing 
away, and “ scouts ’’ boil with indignation at the thought 
that they may no longer steal. Can it be true that the 
relics of vast breakfasts and lunches shall no longer be 
swept away with the tablecloth, never to be seen again 
by the Undergrad, who might have lived on them in 
luxury for a fortnight, or sent them by post to the parents 
who pay his bills? Can it be true that dim and shadowy 
women will no longer glide through the porter’s lodge 
as evening falls, and, as though by miraculous multiplica- 
tion, bear away twelve baskets full? 

Thus all things change, and many a fond student, 
returning from the war at the age of twenty-three or 
twenty-five, must. feel like the hero upon whom divine 
affection bestowed the questionable gift of immortality. 
All the more because at a University the generations last 
but three or four years instead of twenty-five, and at 
forty a don is an old fogey who has outlived six or seven 
generations since his youth. The returning hero, fresh 
from battlefields, will no longer rush to the cricket-field 
and the river with the zest of young barbarians at their 
play. To one who may wear the ribbon of the Military 
Cross or the D.S.O., the position of his College boat 
in the Eights can no longer seem the one matter of life 
and death, and even the halo of a goal shines with 
diminished glory. So, too, in lesser pursuits. How 
shall the distinouished young Major fix his mind upon 
the squabbles of compartments in ancient Greece, when he 
himself has motored from Salonika to Athens in a day. 
and on to Sparta in the next? Or what will he feel 
when questioned on his fading memories of the irregular 
verbs? Probably most public-school boys are haunted 
to old age by a dream—a terrible nightmare—of being 





“put on’’ by the old Headmaster when. they have not 
taken the trouble to prepare a line of the passage. It 
makes no difference that they are over fifty and the 
Headmaster has long been dead. The horror of the 


| situation remains appalling, and the dream is far more 








frequent than any of Freud’s imaginary perversions. 
The feelings of the soldier returning to the class and 
lecture room will be much the same, with a sense of 
futility added. For indeed it is impossible to go back 
in life, and a second childhood is not like the first. 
Little victims play regardless of their doom, but not men 
who have known what doom can do. 

If fighting for their country is the best that youths 
can do for her, certainly the Universities and public 
schools have done well. They have sent the best of their 
blood, and much of it has been sacrificed with a kind of 
intoxicated abandonment like a religious possession. 
No one would wish to exaggerate the splendor of the 
motives—not even of the ideal motives at the war’s 
beginning. We may take for granted such phrases as 
“love of country,’’ “resistance to aggression,’’ and a 
vague hope of “ending war.’’ We may value as little 
as we like the love of adventure, the relief from 
monotony, the escape from frivolous interests and from 
the pre-occupation of eternal sex ; above all, the yearning 
for the heroic deed and stark reality, barbaric in its 
nakedness. All those motives may be set aside as 
nothing very unusual in civilized life after a long term of 
peace. If we choose, we may also make light of personal 
courage in face of death, though to the writer, who has 
seen much of it, that remains the most inexplicable of 
human qualities. And we may accept the powers of 
young leadership as only the national heritage of a race 
always distinguished for her captains rather than for 
generals. But the war, beyond all that, has revealed 
to us unsuspected powers of mind among our well-bred, 
well-fed classes. Under the stress of extreme emotion, 
they have, it is true, preserved the silent composure and 
self-restraint which mark the whole nation. But 
scrupulously hidden, even from themselves, there lay in 
them a strange wealth of mental and even of emotional 
power which only the war has uncovered. 

It is this intellectual and still deeper power which 
has induced one writer to speak of our youth as Eliza- 
bethan (“The New Elizabethans,” by E. B. Osborn, 
published by John Lane). He there describes typical 
young men who have been killed in the war—typical, not 
only in courage and love of adventure, but in mental 
interest, and especially in poetic gift. Certainly it is 
noticeable that the poetic faculty, formerly practised, 
if at all, as a dangerous secret, has since the war been 
regarded, even among fashionable people, as nothing 
to be intensely ashamed of. Take a few names from the 
book, and those only of Oxford men, as we are speaking 
of Oxford. There is the well-known Charles Lister, 
whose talents might have made him the Disraeli of the 
next fifty years; Charles Sorley, the clear-cut poet, who 
never reached Oxford, it is true, though elected to a 
scholarship there, but from a German University 
corresponded on terms of equal and intimate friendship 
with the Headmaster of his public school; Robert 
Sterling, poet and son of the hills; Donald Hankey, the 
“Student in Arms’’; Ronald Poulton, not exactly a 
poet, perhaps, but the best three-quarter back at 
“Rugger ”’ that ever played; William Hodgson, scholar 
and poet ; and the two Grenfells. These are but a sparse 
selection out of the many who are known almost to all. 
But what a wealth of personality they show! What a 
vital spirit, full of delight in life, and, above all, full of 
that keen interest and appreciation of intellectual thines 
which are so much rarer in all nations, and were in 
ours supposed to lie extinguished under wealth and 
athletics. It is quite possible that but for the war’we 
should never have heard their names, except in athletic 
or Parliamentary records. Under British suppression 
they might have become ashamed of intelligence and 
intellect as our fathers were ashamed, and so have lost 
them both. But now we see that there lived among our 
yovth, in Johnson’s phrase, a nest of singing birds, 
and perhaps it is always so until the snows of custom 
and contempt freeze and stifle them down. 

All those are gone, and the soldiers who now return 
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can only regret so immeasurable a loss. But for them- 

selves, what good, in spite of all that we have urged, _ 
may they now expect? Through gaps in the hedges 

along the crests of low hills south-west of Oxford you 

may still behold the city as she appeared in the years 

before her recent growth. There she stands, isolated 

from the crowding tenements and villas. Grey and 

delicately brown the towers, domes, and ‘spires rise. 

She seems a solemn and lovely place, such as we imagine 

a perfect city to be. Like the dream of an ancient 

painter, she lies quietly there, herself the adorable 
dreamer. That is the Oxford to which her sons turn 
even in absence with so peculiar a home-sickness, and to 
which her soldier minds are now going back with hope 
renewed. Their hope will be jwetified. Only those who 
have learnt through action the true meaning of beauty 
and of knowledge can know how abundantly it will be 
justified. No one despises pure scholarship or the purely 
literary life. We know how short a man’s years are, how 
in-dequate for all he may long to accomplish. We know 
the ‘““Grammarian’s Funeral,” and the restrictions laid 
upon nearly every poet’s life. Restrictions cannot be 
avoided, but with how deep an envy we regard those 
who, still in youth, have already passed through action, 
and from action may now approach the realms of 
thought! With what new insight they will penetrate 
the thin records of times that have | assed into nothing- 
ness! With what joy they will trace the evidences of a 
creatness such as themselves have known, and with what 
scepticism reject the fanciful compositions of military 
historians! But, above all, we look to them with urgent 
hope for a new form of literature—a literature of reality, 
not made from cobweb fancies and tender suppositions, 
but from profound truths of life as they have been 
revealed to them along the hardworn ways of action. 
Already some have discerned signs of such a literature 
and of such an inspiration approaching within the present 
age. For our country, as for the whole region of mind 
and beauty, they may lead towards a new birth, a later 
and finer renaissance. It would be hard indeed to 
over-estimate the value of action upon the thinker’s 
mind, if only the chance for action comes, as it has come 
to these Knights of the Holy Spirit. 

One ‘estion more. Why, in speaking of these 
returning soldiers, must we speak only of the officer 
Class? Among all those four million soldiers in the ranks 
is there none whom the things of the mind also fill with 
with a kind of home-sickness—none who longs for know- 
ledge and wisdom and beauty with a yearning that 
consumes him? It is absurd to suppose that there is 
none. But six months in Oxford at her cheapest costs 
about the same as a working-man would spend on 
bringing up a family of six the whole year round, and 
that in exceptional comfort. , 





ST. USAGE AND ST. EXPEDITE. 


In a far-off upland district of the Aube, remote from 
the track of tourists, the village of St. Usage keeps alive 
the memory of a patron saint whose comparative 
obscurity in the calendar scarcely corresponds to the 
place which might have been given him, if that august 
roll of names had been compiled or revised by an 
authority less unworldly than the congregation of Sacred 
Rites, or whatever venerable body is entrusted with that 
solemn office. How is it, one asks, that Usage, whose 
influence has been so far-reaching among the lives of 
men, should be so little celebrated by the Church? Yet 
again and again in some most critical moment have not 
statesmen and leaders, in whose hands the welfare of 
the State has rested, knowing not whither to turn in 
their distress, breathed a prayer to this patron saint! 
They have leaned upon Usage in the hour of their 
greatest need, sometimes even when they knew it not, 
often knowing that they had no other help. 

Hardly less helpful has been the spirit of this great 
saint in moulding the thought and action of the leaders 
of the Church. The beautiful recurring refrain “ As it 





was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, world 
without end,’’ owes its frequent occurrence in the 
liturgy in no small measure to his influence. 
Over all the confusion of our modern world, 
distraught by vain and passionate desires, it rings 
out like the voice of a great cathedral bell, calling 
still with the same deep and solemn tones, that sound 
forth across the noise of the traffic in the streets below, 
over the hum and babel of the little human voices which 
change and rise and fall in the breeze. Our visions fade, 
our plans and hopes fail and alter, but Usage still re- 
mains the same. The Bollandist fathers whose un- 
wearied labors have built up the great compilation of 
the ‘‘ Acta Sanctorum,’’ voyaged to and fro throughout 
Europe tracking down and studying the sacred relics of 
the saints scattered in countless far-off shrines and 
remote churches and monasteries: in their long 
pilgrimage they must often have come across traces of 
St. Usage, and one can imagine the joy with which they 
recognised some undoubted fragments of his relics, un- 
expectedly discovered amid unlikely surroundings. Yet 
an even longer pilgrimage would be needed to-day were 
all the spots to be visited where his influence has made 
itself felt. How is it, one asks again, that in spite of 
this ever growing sphere of his cult the actual knowledge 
of the saint’s life possessed not only by devout laymen 
but by many priests themselves is so vague and incom- 
plete? The readiest explanation perhaps is to be found 
in the view that the saint’s life resembles.so closely in 
its details the customary story of the generality of 
saints that no striking features present themselves at 
once to the memory: to the casual observer it appears 
commonplace and the story fades into oblivion. His 
early piety, his lifelong abhorrence of heresy, schism, 
and all false doctrine, his frequent fastings, his labors 
throughout his diocese in dealing with lapses from the 
faith and newfangled teachings, his many miracles, 
and in particular the countless posthumous ones, present 
after all, little to single them out from the story of many 
other saints. Yet one incident in his career cannot be 
thus passed by, if one has regard to its far-reaching con- 
sequences, though at the time these were little realised. 
It need hardly be said that this event was the famous 
difference, for one must not call it a quarrel, between St. 
Usage and St. Expedite, which from that day to this 
has left a deep mark in history and may even be said 
to have separated the Church into two great schools of 
thought and action, according as men have inclined to 
the doctrine and example of one or other of these 
teachers. 

St. Usage and St. Expedite had gone on pilgrimage 
together to the Holy Land ; a missionary voyage in which 
the goal was as much the salvation of erring souls as the 
devout visitation of sacred places. “It was doubtless 
felt that the two saints possessed virtues admirably 
qualified to complete each other; the one grave and 
cautious, the other full of fire and eagerness; Usage 
giving his first thought to confirming and strengthening 
the faith of the flock, Expedite to the conversion of the 
infidels, in which holy task he was so successful that it 
is said that immediately after a great victory by the 
Christian armies in which the pagan hosts were over- 
thrown with mighty slaughter, he baptized more than 
four thousand new converts in one day. 

But, alas, like the Apostles Paul and Barnabas, the 
two saints, who appeared destined each to fill what 


was lacking in the other’s part, came to a point at which. 


duty seemed to beckon along divergent paths. Expedite 
urged his plan with vehemence, Usage remained calm 
and unmoved, convinced that his choice was right; 
neither would yield, and words passed, which, had they 
not fallen from the lips of saints, might have signified 
great anger and have produced bitter resentment; but 
the holy men contented themselves with quoting selec- 
tions from the Psalms which they felt to be especially 
appropriate to the occasion, and St. Usage also made 
use of the rich liturgy of the Commination Service with 
which he was ever familiar. 

Tradition tells that the separation between the two 
saints took place on the way between Jerusalem and 
Jericho, at a point where a steep path diverged from 
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the high road abruptly to the valley of the 
Jordan. For long the difference between the holy men 
had been growing more obvious, for Usage was ever 
stopping to record some ancient tradition or to visit 
some sacred spot, while Expedite chafed at the delay, 
eager to cross the Jordan and commence the missionary 
journey in the far east, the thought of which still 
impelled him onward. The younger saint naturally 
wished to take the rougher and more direct road, and 
urged that they could by this way go to Jericho far more 
speedily, but his companion was obdurate: the broad 
high road was in every way more convenient, it was the 
one always taken by pilgrims, and unless they went that 
way they could not visit, he said, the Good Samaritan 
Inn, which was a noted resort of palmers and one wherein 
they could stay at exceptionally small expense, and with 
great profit to their souls. The dispute waxing very 
warm, there came up to the spot a company of devout 
laymen who were also on their way to Jericho, and these 
speedily ranged themselves some on the side of Expedite, 
and others, weightier alike in age and numbers, on that 
of Usage. But these good men in their ignorant zeal 
went to unseemly lengths, and presently were betrayed 
by the adversary into depths of anger which gave rise 
not only to foolish words but also to blows, which the 
saints with much ado sought to restrain, until at length 
they prevailed upon the contending factions to separate, 
Expedite leading off a small band of eager pilgrims by 
the rough straight path, Usage guiding the larger com- 
pany by the great high road, in the assurance that they 
would meet at last at their journey’s end. Yet Usago 
felt in his heart that their separate ways might not bring 
them together speedily, and he made a covenant with 
Expedite that if they did not meet at- Jericho, they 
should find each other in a year and a day at the port 
of Joppa: he entreated Expedite, moreover, amid his 
zeal for souls, not to neglect to seek where he could any 
precious relics of the saints which he might come across 
on his journey. So they parted in all friendship, though 
the anger of their followers was, alas, but allayed for a 
moment, and broke out afresh as they went their several 
ways. When Usage at length redched Jericho he could 
find no trace of Expedite, and this did but confirm his 
fellow pilgrims in their view, so that they did not hesitate 
to call him a false guide, rash and foolhardy, while some 
even went further, saying that he was no true saint at 
all, which opinion has continued to gain ground in the 
Church even till this day. 

The year appointed passed by and Usage returned 
to Joppa from his long journey around the Holy Land. 
He had visited every sacred place, gathering relics as he 
went, a raven’s feather from the cave by the brook 
Kedron, where the prophet Elijah was fed, water in 
flasks from the Jordan, the Pool of Siloam, from Jacob’s 
Well at Samaria, and many other sacred springs; locusts 
and camels’ hair from the wilderness be a St. John 
Baptist preached, a piece of potsherd with which it 
was plously believed the Patriarch Job scraped himself, 
stones from the Temple of Solomon, cast-off clothing left 
by holy anchorets of long ago, bones of martyrs, and 
many equally precious objects, so numerous that seven 
she-asses, heavily laden, scarce sufficed to carry them. 
Yet even greater was the store of legends and sayings 
which the saint brought back with him, for, like St. 
Papias, he ever held that oral tradition was preferable 
to written records, and that in this way might be 
gathered priceless information for the edification of the 
Church which could be preserved and handed on from 
mouth to mouth secure froin the contamination of 
heresy and the cavils of unbelief. 

All that day and the next St. Usage waited, but 
without. seeing any sign of Expedite: no returning 
pilgrim brought news of him, and with heavy heart the 
saint prepared to embark on his homeward voyage. His 
precious cargo was carefully packed in the little ship: 
the sun was setting, and the last passengers had gone 
om board. Usage still lingered on shore, entreating the 
captain to wait a little longer, but at length the moment 
tame when he, too, must take his place. He was stepping 
on the boat, when the sound of his name fell on his ears, 
and a man came hastening towards the beach, and pre- 
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sently laid at his feet a wallet and a scrip. He came, 
he said, from the blessed Expedite, having posted with 
all speed from a far-off land to bring this message and 
gift. 

Usage unfolded the letter and opened the wallet, 
which contained three phials, one full of earth, the 
other full of water, the third seemingly empty. The 
letter, with brotherly greetings, told how Expedite had 
passed through India to the country of the Grand Cham, 
whom he had been successful in converting to the faith, 
with large numbers of his court and people. He had 
passed on still further and rejoiced to tell of the multi- 
tudes who were fiocking into the fold. While the work 
before him was so great he could not think of returning, 
but he had not been unmindful of his brother’s request, 
and though he had found little time for such a quest, 
he had received from Prester John a flask of water which 
had fallen direct from heaven, a phial filled with earth 
from which Adam was made, and one which contained 
air that had been breathed by Moses and the children 
of Israel while passing through the Wilderness. They 
would be of greater value to Usage and his flock than 
they could ever be to him, and he begged that he would 
accept them in token of their friendship. The tears 
came to the eyes of Usage as he took the precious gifts, 
and drawing from his bosom a little packet carefully 
wrapped in sackcloth he gave it to the messenger, bidding 
him to take it with his blessing to Expedite as a keepsake 
from him. It was, he said, the jaw-bone of an ass, given 
to him by an aged hermit at Gaza, who had assured him 
that it was either the very jaw-bone with which Samson 
slew the Philistines, or one equally full of virtue: might 
it be a token of the success which would befall his mis- 
sionary labors and of the victories he would win for the 
faith. So Usage returned to his people and distributed 
lis treasures throughout the Churches and monasteries 
of his diocese, whence precious fragments were in due 
{ime distributed far and wide in many lands, along with 
teachings and traditions from the Saint’s own mouth. 
When, in the course of years, he expired in the odor of 
sanctity, the surviving fellow pilgrims who had accom- 
panied him on his travels, many of them now having 
taken orders and received high preferment in the Church, 
were not lacking in doing honor to the saint. Sodalities 
were constituted under his patronage, and made it their 
special care not only to spread their patron’s teachings 
but to combat and expose the errors which were spread 
abroad by certain companies of rash men who gave 
themselves out as followers of St. Expedite. As years 
passed the disciples of St. Usage increased in numbers, 
and though from time to time foolish men arose who 
ventured to oppose them, the doctrines of Usage ever 
continued to gain ground, and the opposing sect to lose 
favor. It was pointed out by the disciples of St. Usage 
that whatever success attended the labors of Expedite 
had been of short duration; his converts seem to have 
faded away or lapsed into infidelity :-no certain record 
was preserved of his martyrdom or of the particulars of 
his death, and they cast doubt upon the authenticity 
of his relics, which certain credulous persons had recently 
brought from the East. No one, on the other hand, 
had ever doubted the relics of St. Usage, or questioned 
the place which unanimous tradition gave him. 

The controversy raged for many years until at 
length the highest authority: in the Church was invoked ; 
to the delight of the followers of St. Usage the declara- 
tion went forth that the veneration paid to Expedite 
was without authority, a fond thing, vainly 
invented, and his cult a superstition which it was the 
duty of all faithful pastors to suppress. Yet such is 
the weakness of human nature that votive candles yet 
burn before the image of this unsanctified saint, and still 
one may see in many a church of France the mural tablets 
that record the gratitude of his votaries for the prompt 
help accorded them at his intercession in their hour of 
need. Human nature has been too strong even for the 
authority of Rome itself: there still come moments 
when the ways of Usage seem intolerably slow, and from 
the depths of simple hearts the cry goes up “St. 
Expedite, priez pour nous! ”’ 


T. E. H. 
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MR. MASEFIELD’S EXPERIMENT. 

* The Faithful." By John Masefield. 
BKrerore the war there seemed to be some prospect of a 
reconciliation between literature and the theatre in this 
country, and Mr. Granville Barker, turning from Ibsen 
to Shakespeare, discovered the double stage which has 
never ceased to exist as the traditional form. 
What Mr. Barker tried at the Savoy as an 
innovation had been common form and a matter of 
every day at the Lyceum a few yards further down the 
Strand, a playhouse to which the people flock from those 
regions south of the river where the drama of the 
Elizabethans once flourished. The double stage is also 
the mechanism of revue, and there is no very remote 
connection between this fact and the fact that revue and 
melodrama are the only healthy forms of drama in 
England. 

The reason is, I think, that the single stage imposes 
a technique which is alien to the English genius, and, 
indeed, repellent to it. Humor and imagination do not 
readily conform to intellectual logic and need relief from 
the constraining limitations of the single stage. An 
English audience does not readily respond to subtleties, 
and likes exposition and commentary to be separated 
from the play. It also likes interludes. What more 
natural, then, than that the players should give them 
matter which encumbers the action before the curtain on 
an apron, or before a drop-scene behind the footlights? 
The actual play can then go forward with increased 
vigor, and the characters need not stay to explain 
themselves. 

More than that, exposition, commentary, and inter- 
ludes can almost be interlarded plays, thus giving that 
disappearance of veil after veil from life which is so dear 
to the English imagination and in the theatre used to 
find crude expression in the old transformation scenes 
with which every good pantomime ended. Revue is only 
the provincial pantomime established all the year round 
in London, and we shall begin to have a popular theatre 
when provincial melodrama follows it and ousts the 
single stage technique borrowed from the French, but 
never assimilated. 

Mr. Masefield has written a play for the double 
stage, but apparently without being aware that he was 
in touch with a great and ancient tradition. Tis early 
inspiration was from the Lrish players who worked with 
a single stage, because they were dealing with the life of 
peasants without double thought or double consciousness 
Under that inspiration he wrote “Nan.” “The 








Faithful ’’ has been written under the inspiration of 
Mr. Barker’s experiments at the Savoy, but it has been 
written with the innocence which is Mr. Masefield’s most 
endearing characteristic. He has written for the double 
stage as though he were writing for the single stage, and 
so easily can he write and invent that he has never for a 
moment been aware of the technical confusion in which 
he has landed himself, his actors, and his audience. 
He, happy man, can always ride off on his lyrical facility, 
but neither his actors or his audiences can follow him, 
because nicely turned verses are not an effective sub- 
stitute in the theatre for character-drawing. 

But we have only to compare the lyrics in Webster, 
where they blossom naturally out of character and 
situation, to measure the deeree of Mr. Masefield’s 
failure. The technique of the double stage splits his work 
into two halves—good and evil, if you like—which never 
come to grips. His righteous men explain themselves 
interminably in front of the drop-scene, but they have 
no part in the more intense existence that is, or should 
he, going on behind it. Directly they appear in it the 
intensity vanishes, the situations lose their power, and 
they are forced out by Mr. Masefield’s errors to appear 
hefore the curtain and go on lamenting and explaining, 
and all the time, so long as the drop-scene is down, the 
audience is led to expect that something tremendous is 
voing to happen. 





But it never does, because Mr. Masefield has not for 
a moment suspected that the mechanism of the theatre 
imposes a technique which a writer ignores at his peril. 
He could not otherwise have made the cardinal defect of 
allowing Kurano’s madness to be a mere matter of dis- 
cussion, in front of the drop-scene, between a servant and 
a captain. There surely should have been the direct 
conflict of will between Kurano and Kira, but wherever 
direct conflict is necessary it is broken by the technique 
of the double stage and one is left with the impression 
that Kira lives behind the drop-scene inaccessible to 
Kurano, who pours out on the audience the passion which 
he should contribute to the play. He and his henchmen 
all, in turn, compose death-poems, but they do not really 
die, because they have never really lived. They are left 
making on their knees curious gestures with their knives, 
but to the audience they are only actors trying hard to 
act. Now the dramatist who leaves his audience 
conscious that his players are merely players has failed, 
and he must have failed not only in execution but in 
conception, because if you give actors a tiny drop of true 
drama they will make an ocean of it. The dramatist’s 
execution merely determines whether that ocean shall 
be sense or nonsense. 

Mr. Masefield’s play becomes neither. The spectacle 
he has afforded is that of himself soliloquizing over the 
Japanese custom of hara-kiri, enjoying its grimness, but 
not penetrating to the philosophy or the social instinct 
behind it, nor suspecting that he has not acquired the 
technique necessary for the modern stage, which is, after 
all, only the Elizabethan stage with a barrier of electric 
light between it and the audience. 

The play, as produced by the Stage Society, ‘vas 
not tedious. Mr. Masefield’s sincerity carried the 
performance on from moment to moment, and for those 
to whom stage technique is a matter of moment the 
spectacle of playwright and players struggling with 
what should be their native and traditional environment 
was deeply instructive 

Gitbert CANNAN 





Susie. 


STRAVINSKI AND A MORAL. 


A visTREssING incident that happened to the writer of 
this article may perhaps serve as a warning to enthu- 
siastic concert-goers of modern tendencies. It so chanced 
that he, accompanied by another person well-known to 
London musicians, went to hear the Stravinski quartet. 
We listened with some pleasure and a great deal of care 
to the various movements, and both decided that the 
second movement was peculiarly effective. More 
especially, we thought, was the movement an admirable 
representation of what the programme informed us was 
the subject. To wit “an unhappy juggler who is 
distraught with a grief that he must hide while he does 
his little feats before the watching crowd. One hears i 
certain glinting tones the flash of his tricks, and as 4 
piercing contrast the sorrow that tortures him while he 
is at his seeming play ’’"—the story of “ Pagliacci’ im 
essence, if one may be allowed to shock the elect by such 
a vulgar reminder.’ At any rate, we were genuinely 
enthusiastic. We agreed on the masterly skill with 
which the composer had painted the juggler’s loathing 
of his environment, his complete discordance with his 
surroundings. In particular, I remember, we admired 
the translation of “ the sorrow that tortured him ’’ into 
a. T am not sure we did not even, momentarily, 
share it. 








Imagine, if you can, our surprise and indignation 
when, a couple of days later, we learned that the order 
of the movements had been changed (an announcement 
to this effect was, as a matter of fact, in the programme, 
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but we had overlooked it) and that the movement we had 
so conscientiously and so proudly admired was, in reality, 
the third, which represents ‘‘ priests chanting in a 
church, now in plainsong, now with a hint of the ‘ Dies 
Ire.’ More than once the chanting is discordant, and 
now and again the organ has to support them in their 
uncertain “* tones.”’ Good-bye, juggler! Good-bye, 
torturing sorrow! Good-bye, almost everything except 
the inevitable discord! That, at least, remains 
unaffected. Plus ca change ; plus c’est la méme chose. 

To bring this painful story to a close, it should be 
noted further that we purposely refrained from reading 
the explanation of what we took to be the third move- 
ment (that is to say what was in reality the second or 
“ juggler ’’ movement) because we wanted to try to guess 
what it was. We failed entirely. It conveyed nothing 
to us at all. The most we can say for ourselves is that 
even when we later referred (wrongly, of course!) to our 
programmes we could make very little of it either, though 
we tried very hard. That, at any rate, redounds to our 
credit—and Stravinski’s. What a reductio ad absurdum 
of the philosophy of programme-music ! 

For this incident, ridiculous and trivial though it 
may be, does raise a question of real importance: How 
far is the modern composer entitled to rely upon a 
programme? Presumably, he is entitled under modern 
conditions to expect the audience to know the title of his 
work. How much more may he demand? Is he justified 
in assuming that his audience will know that, at a certain 
place, he is representing musically, let us say, a death- 
bed scene, or a flight of birds, or a street brawl? Person- 
ally, I am convinced that the composer is justified only 
in postulating in his audience a knowledge of an abstract 
general idea. His music is an emotional commentary on 
that idea, seeking to express it and develop it in a 


medium essentially different from the spoken or the] 


written word. Further, both the advantage ant the 
disadvantage of that medium is that it may convey at one 


and the same time different meanings to different 
listeners. There are some things that music obviously 
cannot express at all—an inkpot, for instance, 


or a man dressing for dinner. Several composers, from 
Haydn to Richard Strauss, and our friend Stravinski, 
have, it is true, experimented somewhat in the latter 
vein. But, unless they tell the audience first that it zs a 
ian dressing for dinner, the audience will not be able to 
guess. Music capable of representing a man dressing for 
dinner is also capable of being taken to represent scores 
of different and dissimilar phenomena. 

The fundamental weakness of this particular musical 
esthetic is that it attempts a task better suited to litera- 
ture. If a man has something definite to describe he 
can do this more accurately, more vividly, in words than 
in music. It is only when he wishes to suggest the 
indefinite that music becomes potentially the more satis- 
factory means of expression. Even then, for the emotion 
rather than the intellect. You can hardly imagine a 
musical “ Critique of Pure Reason.’’ The drawback to 
musical realism is that it must, primarily, be emotional 
realism, but that, as I understand the extreme modern 
position, the actual tendency is increasingly to abandon 
emotion in favor of color and literal representation. For 
my part, I am convinced that such a creed is merely 
leading its devotees down an amusing but inevitable 
blind alley, with a very high wall, labelled “ Painting ” 
and “ Literature ’’ at the end. 

True, the programme of the Stravinski string 
quartet says that Stravinski “ has affixed no programmes 
or titles to his pieces, and wishes them to be listened to 
abstractedly.’’ Why, if this be so, the next three para- 
graphs are devoted to “programmes”’ of each of the 
movements the merely normal intellect cannot pretend 
to explain. But let that pass. The point is that 
Stravinski, apparently, wishes his music to stand as 
“pure music.’”? Tf so, one can only say that, as such, 
nobody can possibly pass judgment on it. The composer 
admittedly uses chords in an entirely new way. Tle may 
be a twentieth century Bach—or he may not. It is silly 
to say: “ This is not music,’”’ and think the matter is 
settled. The Church, I believe, once anathematized 


composers who used the chord of the sixth. Tt is almost 


equally silly to say: “This is unlike anything we ever 
heard; let us fall down and worship it.’’ Liszt was a 
greater originator in music than Mozart, but few people 
would therefore acclaim him as a composer of equal 
merit. For my part, I admit quite frankly that I 
cannot view this quartet as ‘‘ pure music.’’ It is, to me, 
just as much descriptive music as “The Battle of 
Prague.”’ I think it is unique. I am sure it is amazingly 
ingenious and contains some ‘wonderful sounds. But I 
confess that, in my present state of musical enlighten- 
ment, I feel like Doctor Johnson when asked by a lady 
to admire the extreme difficulties of coloratura singing : 
‘* Would to God, Madam, it were impossible.’’ 


Francis Tovt 





Short Studies. 


COOLIE No. 145,443. 

Cooiie No. 145,443 watched impassively while the Court was 
sworn. He did not listen. Of English words he knew 
perhaps a dozen, perhaps less. No, bloody, and good were the 
most familiar. He had heard them generally in combination 
and generally applied to himself or his work. But none of 
these words had place in the oath now being hurriedly read 
out from a green pamphlet. ‘“ You members of this Court 
Marti#l do swear that you will well and truly try the 
accuséd person before the Court according to the evidence?” 
was/jargon to him, whatever weighty meaning it may be 
supposed to have had for the officers being sworn. 

‘But he was interested. He was studying faces. In a 
year spent unhappily with the British Army in France he had 
been forced in self~lefence to sharpen his judgment of faces, 
He divided British officers into three main groups. There 
were some whom he could respect. There were many more 
whom, he had found to his great surprise, were instinctively 
afraid of him. These he could intimidate when he thought 
fit. A third group included those who just kicked him if 
he crossed their paths. Studying the face of the President, 
whom he felt to be the most important person in the rvom, 
he placed him in the third group. 

The Court having been duly sworn, a fat, benevolent, 
old gentleman dragged himself out of a corner where he had 
been sitting in shadow with his hands on his knees. He 
addressed Coolie No. 145,443 in fluent but inaccurate Chinese, 
speaking a dialect of Hunan. The covlie himself belonged 
to Northern Shantung, but he understood, with an effort. 
Did he object to this benevolent old gentleman interpreting 
for him during this trial? 

He thought the question foolish. He objected to the 
whole business as senseless, unnecessary, and unjust. It was 
a minor injustice that he was being tried in a language he 
did not understand, but if it had to be gone through, one 
interpreter was as good as another. He was in vague, 
unspoken, but none the less passionate revolt against the 
system which had him in grip. His mind brushed an inter 
preter aside as a mere incident within the system. 


The President did not wait for him to answer, The 
charge was read in English and partly translated. Coolie 


No. 145,443, No. 000 Company, Chinese Labor Corps, a per- 
son subject to military law (that phrase was untranslatable), 
was charged with assaulting his superior officer, being in the 
execution of his office. He was asked to plead. 

Interpreted into Chinese the question became: “ Do you 
admit the fault or not admit the fault?” 

Another foolish question. There had been no fault. 
Why, then, should he be asked to admit it? He began his 
story. 

The President cut him short. “ Guilty or not guilty?” 
he demanded, tapping impatiently with his fountain-pen and 
looking over his left-shoulder at the interpreter. 

“He pleads not guilty, sir,’ answered the interpreter, 
adding in Chinese, ‘We do not want ‘to hear your story 
just now. You will have time to tell that later on.” 

Coolie No. 145,433 was not easily silenced. He felt he 
must seize every chance of getting the truth told. 





“ First witness,’’ shouted the President, tossing a New 
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‘Testament across the table to the senior member of the 
Court. “ Swear him in.” 

The first witness appeared. He was a sergeant in the 
Chinese Labor Corps. There was delay over the 
attempt to get him sworn. A Jew, he shied at the New 
Testament. It seemed to the President a quibble very near 
to insubordination, but after a short, acrid discussion he 
settled the matter out of hand by dispensing with the oath, 
and telling the witness to put’on his cap and give his evidence. 
The interpreter, who was a missionary in the more arduous 
times of peace, was shocked but said nothing. 

The sergeant laid the Testament on the extreme 
elge of the table, stepped back, and began his evidence. He 
had it by heart, and the familiar words quickly gave him 
back the confidence which the incident over the oath had 
taken away. 

“Sir, in the Field, on May 30th, 1918, at about 15.30 
hours, I was in charge of a working party, of which the 
accused formed one. The accused began creatin’—— ” 

* Not so fast,’’ said the President, writing hard. “ What 
did- the accused begin ia 

* Began creatin’, sir.” 

“What the devil do you mean by creating ?”’ 

“Well, as you might say—creatin’, sir.”’ 

The President threw his pen down, noisily. The inter- 
preter jumped. The senior member frowned, leaned forward 
as if to speak, and thought better of it. Coolie No. 145,443 
raised his heavy eyes languidly from the floor, and fixed 
them on a splash of red ink meandering across the table 
towards the President’s cuff. He watched that splash for 
the next ten minutes, until the cuff finally sucked it all in. 

‘1 think he means, creating a disturbance, sir,” 
explained the prosecutor. 

The President took up his pen, and wrote it down, " Gu 
on,” he said. 

The sergeant had been upset again. He had lost 
his place in the familiar narrative. 

‘Go on,” said the President sharply. “ 1 have two other 
Chinks to try elsewhere. IT have no time for you to waste.” 

“T told . . . I told the accused,” said the witness, 
searching for the thread. “I told him to get on with his 
work. The accused lifted a shovel and struck me on the 
shoulder.” 

“ With the edge of the shovel?” 

“1 fell to the earth.” He had nearly forgetten that. 

Yes, sir, with the edge.”’ 

* Draw blood?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 fainted.” He hal not thought of that 
before. It rounded the story off better, 

“ Anything else?” 

‘No, sir.” 

* Translate the evidence to the accused.” 

The evidence was translated. Coolie No. 145,443 protested 
that it was untrue. He warmed to the task of denial. The 
President interrupted. 

“ Don’t let the accused talk so much. Has he any ques- 
tions to ask on the evidence? ”’ 

* My experience,” said the interpreter, “is that Chinese 
cannot be made to understand that procedure. They will 
not ask questions. They insist on making statements.” 

“ My experience differs,” said the President, and wrcte 
down: “ No cross-examination.” 

“Might I suggest,’’ began the interpreter, diffidently, 
“that I ask questions on the accused's behalf? ” 

‘You are an interpreter, not counsel for the accused. 
Next witness.” 

There was no difficulty in swearing in the second witness. 
He kissed the Testament with great reverence. He had been 
standing near the sergeant and had seen him struck 
with a shovel. 

“ By the accused?” asked the junior member, 

‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

* Struck—with—a—shovel,”’ repeated the President. 
with finality. 

The junior member had been startled by the sound of his 
own voice. He blushed and asked no further questions. 

“Any more witnesses for the prosecution?” asked the 
president. 

“None, sir,” answered the prosecutor, 

“Good. We'll now hear what the accused has to say 
for himself. Don't let him wander from the pvint. And 












give me only the gist of what he says. Chinese ramble 
through the history of their whole family if you let them.”’ 

It was explained to Coolie No. 145,443 that he could now 
speak his mind. He gathered himself together, surprised at 
a concession he had ceased to expect. Calling on the heavens 
above and the earth beneath to witness that he spoke truth, 
he began his defence. : 

Who was he, the small one, a younger brother, only 
twenty years of age, to offer violence to an English sa-jan / 
His grandfather and his father were alive. His grandfather 
had been a carter, with a passenger cart, and had been 
prosperous. But the famines in Shantung—the da-ren had 
visited his humble country, since he spoke the language so 
well, and he knew what famines were. His grandfather and 
his father now rested on him to “pass the days.’”’ Would 
he make their name to stink? Would he take the millet 
out of their boiler? On the day the English sa-jan referred 
to, he, the small one, had been in a bad temper. He had 
lent his sworn brother fifteen francs two months before, and 
on that day he had asked for the loan to be paid back. His 
sworn brother had refused, saying the money was lost. They 
were quarrelling when the English sa-jan came up to him. 
The English sa-jan had struck him on the mouth, and called 
him a “ ba-luddy loa-fa.’’ His spirit was angry, but he had 
not struck back. He went away to complain to his own 
da-ren. The English sa-jan came with him and accused him 
of striking with a shovel. He had not been working with 
a shovel. He had been carrying earth in a basket, with his 
sworn brother at the other end of the carrying-pole. But the 
da-ren had believed the English sa-jan, and thrown the small 
one into the black room. He had been there three weeks, 
and his sworn brother had been sent away to the dep6t to a 
punishment company for taking his part and complaining tu 
the su-jan-majaw. What he spoke was truth. Who was he 
to try to deceive a da-ren? 

All this and more the interpreter faithfully translated. 
The President entered in the proceedings: “ The accused in 
his defence states: The sergeant struck me first. J was in a 
bad temper that day. J have a sworn brother—i.c., in a 
secret society.” 

“ Has the accused any witnesses to call?” 

“None, sir,” answered the prosecutor. 

The President picked up his watch frem the table and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Court orderly !” 

“a.” 

“Tell the chauffeur to wind up his engine. Has the 
Court any questions to ask?” 

The senior member of the Court was a Regular N.C.O., 
promoted to a commission after twenty years’ service. His 
existence was strung together on the thread of a fixed idea 
discipline. He had no questions to ask. The junior member 
was very junior. He would have liked to ask questions. But 
the President's eye was stern, and the questions were still- 
born. 

* The Court is closed to consider the finding.” 

The Court was not long closed. It was revpened 
Coolie No. 145,443 had no previous crimes on record. 

“The Court is closed to consider the sentence.” 

* * * 7 * 

Coolie No. 145,433 was sentenced to two years’ imprison: 
ment with hard labor, which he was despatched to serve il 
a military prison. In due course, the Paymaster in China, 
in the ordinary routine of business, cancelled the issue of 
his family pay. His father tramped ten miles through the 
dust of Northern Shantung for the ten dollars a month on 
which the family eked out life, and tramped back ten miles 
without it. The oldest and the youngest members of the 
family died, slowly, of starvation. In due course alsy, 
Coolie No. 145,433 stabbed himself seven times in the belly 
with a piece of rusty iron railing, and died in hospital. 





Detters to the Editor 


SIR FREDERICK BANBURY’S BILL AND THE 
ELECTORS. 
Sir,—As usual, there is a conflict between “ scientific ” 
men on the merits and demerits of the case. 
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If science were really exact and not tentative as it is 
and always will be (to its honor), no such conflict need take 
place. Luckily, however, science does not dogmatize—that 
is, when it is science and not bluff. Therefore, it leaves its 
exponents as much divided in opinion as if they were dele- 
gates at a peace conference. Sir Edward Schafer, of Edin- 
burgh (I do not seem to recognise Schafer as a Scottish name), 
swears by all his gods that the Bill is merely a so-called 
Protection of Dogs Bill. Why, he does not condescend to 
inform his readers in the * Times.’’ His method is to abuse 
the opponent’s advocate, a method surely more common in 
the Law Courts than in the Halls of Science. 

Not an argument does he bring forward. He merely 
gives his opinion. Does Sir Edward Schafer think that Scots- 
men are to be taken in by such an ez-parte statement as 
the following: ‘The only basis of medicine is physiology, 
and physiology is absolutely dependent upon the dog for 
knowledge which is to be directly applied to man’’? 

No one who could write “ Mac”’ before his name would 
have dared to put such a statement before the public and 
call it an “argument.’’ Where are Sir Edward Schafer’s 
facts? In what way does he support his thesis that God 
made “man’”’ in his own image, and then, not being able 
to keep him in health, created “dogs’’ for experimental 
purposes? Dr. Leonard Hill and Dr. Thomas Lewis both 
write in the same style. They assert, but they do not 
reason. Let the House of Commons have facts and not 
assertions to go on, for reason is the divinest quality in 
man, and is perhaps shared by dogs, for all I, or the eminent 
scientists who write so ferociously, know about the matter. 

The eight eminent anti-vivisectionist doctors who write 
in favour of the Bill do not condescend to argument, any 
more than their bold vivisectionist compeers. I respect their 
courage, but deplore their neglect of instances and of argu- 
ment. Personally, I am a life-long anti-vivisector, entirely 
on humanitarian grounds. I would not save the lives of 
Trotsky or of Lenin, if to do so should entail a minute of 
pain in the most mongrel cur on earth. I have still to learn 
that the valuable lives of the above-mentioned gentlemen 
could be saved by such means, for one set of “ scientists ”’ 
assures me, a layman, that “all physiology’? depends on 
experiments on dogs, and another set that such experiments 
are useless. What, therefore, shall I believe? There is one 

aspect of the question that interests the Labor Party, or 
should do so. As experiments upon dogs ar2 performed 
without the consent of the dogs, because they are helpless, 
might not the same treatment be meted out to the poor, if, in 
the words of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s amendment, to be dis- 
cussed at the third reading of the Bill, “no 


ther animal is 
available ’’?-Yours, &c.. 


_ R. B. Cunninenamr GranamM. 
Park Lodge, Albert Gate, S.W. 
Aprik 15th, 1919. 


EGYPTIAN ATROCITIES. 


Str,—With regard to the alleged atrocities committed 
by Egyptians against Armenians, we beg to submit the 
following account for publishing :— 


. (1) The authorities in Egypt tried to sow sedition 
between the Copts and) Moslems, and even amongst the 
Moslems themselves. But their efforts were crowned with 
failure. They have, however, succeeded in sowing sedition 
between the irresponsible natives and the Armenians who 
always lived im peace together. 

(2) The Egyptians in all their demonstrations took a 
friendly and peaceful attitude towards all nationalities, 
namely, Italians, French, Americans, Greeks, Syrians, 
&ec., as “‘ Reuter ”’ testifies and the “ Times ” correspondemt 
confirmed. 

(3) All reports in hand show that the Armenian trouble 
started by a few misguided Armenians who are susceptible 
of being used as instruments of mischief in the hands of 
the authorities. Thus with regard to the chemist “ terribly 
handled ’’ in Opera Square. 

The evidence of the Cairo correspondent of the 
“Morning Post’’ shows that the rumor was that the same 
victim had fired om the demonstrators, and fled to take 
shelter in his employer’s shop who is an Armenian chemist. 

(4) A reliable eye-witness, who has just arrived, testifies 
that in one of the demonstrations twenty Egyptians had been 
killed by shots from an Armenian house in Abdeen Square, 
hefore we heard anything about the Armenian massacres. 

(5) In the Rgvptiam newspapers received here, the Censor 
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has allowed to pass the report that the only element hostile 
and provocative to the peaceful demonstrations right from 
the beginning was confined to the lowest mob of the 
Armenian community. 


(6) It is a well-known fact that the only shelter which 
was offered to the Armenians during their tragic sufferings 
before and during the war was Egypt, where they found 
hospitable and comfortable homes amongst the Egyptians 
themselves. The *‘so-called’’ natives of Egypt, who are 
now so misrepresented, through inspired sources, took upon 
themselves to house and feed the hundreds of Armenian 
refugees. 

We sincerely hope, Sir, that, as with the case of the | 
inspired news about a “Holy War,” this rumor, too, will 
receive its death blow.—Yours, &c., 

K. A. Omar, President. 

The Egyptian Association, Imperial Hotel, 

Russell Square, W.C. 


INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA. 

Sir,—TI think that I heartily agree in the aim which 1 
understand Miss Sharp and Mrs. Cobb are desiring to attain, 
I mean the prevention of our further armed intervention in 
Russia and the withdrawal of our unfortunate soldiers from 
Archangel. But I tind that even among those who deprecate 
that intervention there is a thorough belief in the crimes and 
the incapacity of the Bolshevik Party. Surely it would be 
better, in view of this conviction, to avoid raising the ques- 
tion of the actual virtues of that party, and rather to pin 
our attention on ‘the pacific means which we may use for the 
relief of Russia’s distress. I heard a suggestion last Wednes- 
day at the Women’s Freedom League which is worth 
recording. It is that the Soviets may themselves decide, 
after a time, to choose more ‘trustworthy representatives, and 
to remove the dangerous leaders who encourage violence and 
tyranny. But my own hope, I confess, is rather outside the 
Constitutional movement. Petrograd is not Russia, and out- 
side its borders there are very hopeful movements going on. 
Especially there is the great co-operative movement, so well 
represented in England by Mr. Ivan Bubnoff, the historian 
of the movement and the chief worker in the English branch 
of the Moscow Credit Bank. This movement has brought 
together parts of Russia which might be held apart from 
each other by the present confusions ; and it has kept in touch 
with our English co-operative movement. Mrs. Cobb will 
remember that our friend Mr. Tchaykovsky referred with 
hope to this movement. 

Then there is the splendid work which the English 
friends set on foot in Samara for feeding and providing work 
for the starving Russians. If our Government would raise 
the blockade we might all help to strengthen this work ; and 
extend it to other parts of Russia. 

Lastly, there is the possibility of sending in engineers 
and other helpers of that kind, as President Wilson sug- 
gested. But first of all must be the raising of the blockade. 
We must “fight Bolshevism ’’ by bread and meat.—Yours, 
&e., 

C. K. Mavricr. 

Applegarth, Birdlip, Gloucestershire. 

April 14th, 1919. 





Poetrp. 


YOUR FACE TO ME. 


Your face to me is like a beautiful city 
Dreaming for ever by the rough wild sea, 

‘ And I the ship upon a wilderness of waves 
Heavily laden with memories 
I roam all over the earth 
Making rhymes of you, and singing songs, 
Because your face will never let me rest, 
Because I cannot frame it in a star 
Surrounded with my cloudy reveries, 
Because I may not pluck it like a flower 
To breathe the incense of its perfumed soul— 
Your face is like the carved hilt of a sword 
Whose sheath is in my breast! 


M. TREF. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tur “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGcHr. 
Tur, following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“Gdésta Berling’s Saga.”’ By Selma Lagerlof. Translated 
from the Swedish by Lillie Tudeer. Two vols. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


‘‘The Problem of the Pacific.” By C. Brunsdon Fletcher. 
(Heinemann. 12s.) 
“The State.” Historical and Practical Politics. By Woodrow 


Wilson, LL.D. Revised to January, 1919, by Professor 
Edward Elliott. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) ; 
‘People and Things.” , Essays to connect Art and Humanity. 
By H. J. Massingham, (Headley Bros. 6s.) 
* * * 

Tuere has just come my way a book (“The People’s 
Theatre,” by Romain Rolland, translated by Barrett H. 
Clark. Allen & Unwin.) upon a subject keenly interesting 
not only to myself, but, I expect, to many others. On that 
account, it might be worth while to devote this page to a 
discussion of the reasons why M. Rolland’s theory of popular 
drama appears to me a mistaken one. The greater part of 
his argument is devoted to a gallant and uncompromising 
charge upon the dramatic art of the past—that is to say, 
all dramatic art, since contemporary and specific popular 
drama can hardly be said to exist. M. Rolland 
appears to base this philosophy of the dustbin upon 
two assumptions—the drama of the past was written 
for the “bourgeois” or the aristocrat, for the sides and 
bottom, and “ nothing is good except in its place and time” 
for the lid. M. Rolland’s view of art, in fact, is the Tolstoian 
view—a view that would say that Millet was a greater artist 
than Velasquez, because the one painted peasants and the 
other kings. From “ the beautiful forms ”’ of the old drama, 
“the life has faded.” “The forms which were charming and 
noble in one century are more than likely when carried over 
into another to appear monstrous anachronisms.” “It is 
possible that what is beautiful to the cultured few may seem 
ugly to the people.” ‘ Let us not blindly seek to impose 
upon the people of the twentieth century the art and thought 
of the aristocratic society of the past.” 

* * * 
“Tue function of the People’s Theatre,”’ he says again, 
‘ is in presenting to the people only what they are 
able to understand.” For the people are interested in 
nothing that does not concern them. ‘ A nation might con- 
ceivably do without beauty; but it ought not, it cannot, 
dispense with truth.’’ Not only has this “people” no use 
for Shakespeare (I may note that when M. Rolland talks of 
Shakespeare’s “ barbaric beauty ” he is talking exactly like 
the pedantic French critics of Shakespeare from Voltaire 
onwards), but even Moliére, who “smacks of his century,” 
who “ does not offer enough comedy ’’ (shade of Tartufe !), 
and is too subtle and analytic in his diagnosis of, say, 
religious hypocrisy, for the simple breadth of treatment 
demanded of the people. The art of the past must go, for 
‘no grandeur, no beauty can take the place of youth and 
life.” Now (in all humility) I confess that this indictment 
seems to me to bristle with fallacies. M. Rolland 
is «determined that the people shall not have the 
past rammed down their throats. But he is very 
willing to dictate to them what they shall want or 
not want. I wonder what Miss Philippi would say 
to it or what the people would say to Miss Philippi, if she 
refused to allow them to have their Shakespeare. In the 
next place, M. Rolland’s emphasis upon the art of its own 
time is an emphasis upon the perishability of art. It is to 
make art a mere appendix to contemporary society. Great 
art does not reflect the surface of its age, but expresses its 
deeper emotions—the emotion, that is to say, which speaks 
the universal language of the heart. Shakespeare did not 
write for a “ bourgeois’’ class or a popular class; he wrote 
for mankind, and mankind has endorsed the fact for ever. 
This surely is not to abolish the divisions between the classes, 
but to perpetuate them, Shakespeare and Moliére wrote for 
the community of human life; M. Rolland, desiring an exclu- 
sive art for the proletariat, assumes, tomake the balance even, 
that Shakespeare wrote an exclusive art which only aristo- 
crats and “ bourgeois” can understand. He is somewhat of 

an ambiguous champion for the former, 
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For what right has M. Rolland to assume that the people 
will not understand the art of the past, or to deprive them 
of its glory and beauty? It is really doubtful whether this 
people would be flattered by M. Rolland’s dissection of the 
condition of their minds! None of us, indeed, is justified in 
denying intellectual perception and rare appreciation to an 
audience, unless that audience has had its chance of exer- 
cising them and consistently refused it. But even if we 
grant it that the people are impenetrably ignorant and insen- 
sitive to the finer appeals of art (which we do not), 
are we to cut art to the cloth of the meanest understanding ? 
That is to pedestalize the superficial, and penalize beauty 
and depth and the universal vision. Of course, there are 
plays that merely titillate the idle sensations and prejudices 
of their audiences, that give the public “what it wants.” 
They happen to be the “bourgeois” plays of a modern 
“bourgeois ’’ audience—who are in precisely the same 
category as Tolstoi’s moujik, who was disgusted with the 
Venus of Milo. A sectional art is a bad art; the art which 
is independent of all problems but those of humanity and 
of all divisions of society except the entire community is a 
good and a true art, as beautiful ‘as it is true, and for our- 
selves to-day as for the Elizabethans in the past. “King 
Lear” was not written for a monopoly of ruffs and swords 
yesterday or top-hats to-lay. We want our art to be the 
fullest expression of the common and profound feelings of the 
whole people. 

For M. Rolland is suspicious of the past, simply because 
it is the past—which is really the obverse of the motive of 
the buyer who objects to a piece of furniture simply because 
it is not old. If the popular theatre is to be “the flaming 
image of the universe,” so much the more will it be the 
proper place for the articulation of the universal mind 
whether of pasi, present, or Tuture. What is the meaning 
of an immortal work of art but youth exempted from age and 
life eternally invigorated from decay? We will not have 
your art, says M. Rofland’s * people.”” The “ people’? might 
as well say: You and your insight, distinction, lofty 
idealism, passionate love, “immortal longings ’’—keep it, 
it is not for us. We are the profanum vulqus. M. Rolland 
is indeed right to despair of his people. Of one venture in 
popular drama, he writes their protest: “People yourself! 
We're as good bourgeois as you! ’’—which is a somewhat 
ironical comment upon the people’s reception of the kind 
of drama M. Rolland lays down for them. A great drama 
is written not for the people, not for the bourgeois, but for 
Everyman and him alone. But it is when we come to M. 
Rolland’s actual plans for his people’s theatre that we begin 

to divine the aveason for what seems to us a mistaken 
attitude. For in the people’s theatre the people are not 
to be allowed to act in the plays that are provided for the 
people! Partly it will make them “ vain and insincere,” and 
partly they will come to the play tired out with the day’s 
work. No wonder that M. Rolland exclaims: “Farewell, 
complicated psychology!’’ For this theory is not only one 
of imposition upon, instead of development out of, the 
people ; it is precisely the same as the “ weary giant ” theory, 
which provides a drama for the fatigued business man as 
a kind of luxurious divan, a well-padded armchair for 
aching legs and jaded nerves. It is whisky-and-soda drama, 
and is at the root of the degradation of art under the com- 
mercial system. 

* * x 

Wnuart is the remedy? That art should become not the 

tired leisure, but the energetic work of the workers; that 
art itself should become “the serious business of life,” and 
not all the fantastic irrelevances and _ wickednesses 
we call nowadays by that polite name. The greatest of all 
arts is the art which is created by the entire working popula- 
tion of a country, not in its off-time, but in the normal 
exercise of its daily life. Daily life for the workers is now 
a stupid and mechanical drudgery, for the simple reason that 
it is not an art. Nor is it only a pleasant dream that it 
should so become, but an obligation upon us so to make it 
that we may respond to the blessing of life—the raw material 
of art. The problem is not with ‘the leisure of the worker, 
but with his work, and it is from his neglect of this primary 
and indispensable consideration that M. Rolland’s noble and 
disinterested mind is forced to build its logical and elaborate 
structure of a people’s theatre—npon sand, 


H, J. M. 
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Reviews. 





PHILOSOPHERS AND REBELS. 


“ Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism: A Study in the 
Correlation of Contemporary Social Tendencies.” By 
J. W. Scort, Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. (Biack. 10s. net.) 


THERE are two ways in which a philosophy may be refuted : 
one is by showing that its arguments are fallacious or its 
premises unsound, the other is by showing that it has 
immoral consequences. The second of these has been at all 
times the more popular, and is indeed in every way prefer- 
able. To begin with, it requires much less mental effort, 
both on the part of the writer and on that of the reader, 
since we all know the difference between right and wrong 
by intuition, witheut the need of thought. In the second 
place, the pointing out of immoral consequences produces a 
far stronger repudiation of a doctrine than the mere demon- 
stration of intellectual errors, since few people care about 
truth, while all right-minded persons—i.e., all in positions of 
authority—regard philosophy as something which should be 
ethically elevating. Finally, this form of disproof has the 
merit of being applicable to every new doctrine possessing 
any internal consistency : current morality, at all times, is 
a patchwork of compromises, and must clash, in parts, with 
what is all of one piece.* Old-established doctrines have 
learnt to blunt the edge of uncomfortable deductions ; but 
new systems have not yet acquired this worldly suppleness, 
and fall an easy prey to the moralist. By such methods, in 
later antiquity, all philosophies except the Stoic and Neo- 
Platonic were practically suppressed ; by such methods the 
diffusion of Galileo’s discoveries was retarded; by such 
methods Spinoza’s work was buried for nearly a century ; 
by such methods Mr. J. W. Scott seeks to refute the 
doctrines of M. Bergson and Mr. Bertrand Russell. 

The skeleton of Mr. Scott’s argument is: M. Bergson 
and Mr. Russell both teach a form of philosophical realism, 
and therefore provide a thecretical basis for Syndicalism. 
Now Syndicalism is wicked; therefore realism is false. It 
is implied, though not stated, that truth is to be found in 
the Kant-Hegel tradition. 

It would, of course, be futile to argue that possibly 
Syndicalism may not be wicked. Let us see whether either 
of the accused can tind any other line of defence. 

With regard to M. Bergson, we have to ask, first, 
whether it is true that he is in any sense a realist ; secondly, 
whether, in fact, his philosophy affords any support to 
Syndicalism. 

Mr. Scott means by “* realism” the practice of accepting 
whatever we come across at its face value, without critical 
scrutiny or any suspicion that it may be other than it 
appears. “This taking of the real,” he says, “to be what 
it is given-as, is the doctrine which we propose to call 
realism. Berkeley does not provide its contradictory 
opposite. It is itself of the essence of Berkeley’s own posi- 
tion. Its opposite only begins to appear in Kant.” The 
contention that Bergson, unconsciously, is a_ realist 
according to this definition, rests on his appeal to “ intui- 
tion’ as a source of knowledge superior to intellect. We 
think that, in assimilating “ intuition” to Hume's “ impres- 
sions” or Mr. Russell’s “sense-data,”” Mr. Scott has pro- 
foundly misinterpreted Bergson. It is not what is given in 
sense that he takes as fundamental, but what is given in 
mystic insight. His affinity, in spite of disclaimers, is with 
Plotinus, not with Hume. He himself is partly responsible 
for the mistake, owing to the scientific disguise which he 
Wears as a concession to the age. But whoever pierces the 
disguise finds underneath, not an empiricist or realist, but a 
mystic of an almost traditional type. The central doctrine 
of interpenetration should have made Mr. Scott aware of 
this. 

The view that Bergson affords a philosophical basis for 
Syndicalism is founded partly upon the nature of his 
doctrine, but mainly upon obiter dicta of Georges Sorel. 





*See Mark, III., 1-6. 










Sorel was a wandering intellectual, who perched for a while 
among the Syndicalists in the course of his flight towards 
Royalism, in which he found his last resting-place. Being 
an intellectual, he is easier for other intellectuals to read 
than are the genuine leaders of Syndicalism. But he was 
never an integral part of the movement, which was inspired 
by motives having no connection with philosophy. So far 
as we know, no genuine Syndicalist troubles himself about 
philosophy one way or other. And if the connection between 

Bergson and Syndicalism were as close as we are told that 

it is, it is odd that it should have remained invisible to him 

and all his philosophical followers—with the exception of 

Mr. T. E. Hulme, who was killed in the war. It is, again, 

largely Sorel who is responsible for the supposed inner 

affinity between Bergson’s doctrine and Syndicalism, since 

it was he who told the world that Syndicalism did not know 

what goal it was striving to reach. This is a very partial 

truth. Taught by experience, Syndicalists have abandoned 

the cut-and-dried Utopias of former times; but they know 

their goal at least as well as any practical politician of the 

“bourgeois ”’ parties. And it may well be doubted whether 

Bergson would, as Sorel supposed, advocate action for the 

sake of action. It is true that he repudiates foreknowledge 

of the end; but he distinguishes actions which integrate 

from those which disintegrate, and prefers the former. There 

is, for him, a distinction of good and bad actions, but it 

depends upon the direction of movement, not upon the 
unpredictable result. 

When Mr. Scott comes to deal with Mr. Russell, he has 
a much stronger prima facie case. Mr. Russell is a realist, 
in the sense in which Mr. Scott uses the word; he has 
himself avowed sympathy with Syndicalist ideas, and adher- 
ence to Guild Socialism. Moreover, his views on the war 
have shown that there is something wrong-headed about 
him, and have made him fair game. Nevertheless, it may 
be doubted whether Mr. Scott has not been taking Mr. 
Russell too seriously in supposing his doctrines to be all 
of a piece. We suspect that there is, in fact, no logical con- 
nection between his philosophy and his politics. We were 
taught in youth that the best of inductive methods is the 
joint method of agreement and difference. Now Dr. 
Whitehead shares Mr. Russell’s views in abstract philo- 
sophy, and Mr. Lansbury has the same outlook in polities 
as Mr. Russell. We invite Mr. Scott to inform Dr. 
Whitehead that, if he thought out the implications of 
mathematical logic—as Mr. Scott has done (p. 172), in spite 
of not having read it—he would find himself committed to 
Syndicalism. Next day, in an interview with Mr. Lansbury, 
he can explain to him that the principles of the “ Daily 
Herald,” consistently developed, ought to lead to atheistic 
materialism. We do not envy him his two visits, but if 
he believes his thesis to be important, he ought to shrink 
from no effort at spreading it in influential quarters. 

Mr. Scott’s main criticism of Russell’s opinions on 
social questions, as of his philosophy in general, is that he 
never looks below the surface. “He is peculiar,’”’ we are 
told, “in the degree to which, in determining what a living 
soul is, he is enslaved by first impressions.” Mr. Scott does 
not suffer from this inability to pierce below the surface : 
he sees the inner soul through all its trappings. Forexample, 
in discussing unhappy marriages, he says: “It is simply 
untrue—it is only by stopping short at first views that he 
could think it true—that when a woman, for example, finds 
her choice of a life-partner to have been wrong, the ‘con- 
sciousness that escape is impossible’ is an ‘embittering’ 
consciousness. It is the reverse.” Mr. Scott surely has not 
been so unfortunate as to know, at his early age, enough 
unhappy marriages to entitle him to speak with this 
confidence. His penetration reminds us of that of certain 
fox-hunters we have known, who informed us that the fox 
enjoys being hunted. They also were not “enslaved by first 
impressions.” 

It is interesting and rare in these days to come across 
a young man who is a genuine Conservative, believing all 
that his teachers have taught him, and feeling no need of 
new thought to meet new situations. ‘“ What we need,” he 
says, “more than further emancipation, is to follow out 
better the beaten track of thought.” We do not feel sure 
that he will find himself able to adhere to this programme ; 
but if he can, we prophesy for him a highly successful 
career and the praises of all eminent persons. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICA. 
“‘The Development of the United States.” By Max 

FARRAND. With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE. (Jack. 

10s. 6d. net.) 

“‘A History of the United States.” By CrcIL CHESTERTON. 

(Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

Lorp Bryce does good service to British readers by his 
preface commending to their attention this admirable sur- 
vey of American development by Professor Farrand of Yale. 
It is a work of true historical art in its stock of selections, 
valuations, and interpretation. It never sprawls or pelts 
information or wearies with dead controversy. In its esti- 
mates of men and events it is fair, and when it 
condemns it shows no malice. Above all, behind the 
art there is real science, a clear grasp of the 
moving order of events upon the growing Continent, Profes- 
~or Farrand lays out a plan in which each decade has its 
special significance in emphasis upon some new achievement 
or change, so that we seem to see the separate British 
Colonies, after the attainment of their independence, gradu- 
ally working towards the consummation of a single political 
and economic system with a continuous though irregular 
movement towards territorial expansion and federal 
dlemocracy. 

In his early chapters Professor Farrand does not a little 
to repair the patriotic misrepresentations with regard to 
this country under which most American schovl-children have 
been brought up. Admitting the strong constitutional case 
of Britain he shows how inevitable the break was, and yet 
how comparatively slight, except in the upper region of 
constitutional politics. “ To the average man in the street 
there was little or no consciousness that the government of 
his State after 1776 was in any way <lifferent from the gov- 
ernment as it had been five or ten years before.” The 
Revolution had very little that we recognize as revolutionary, 
either in the way of politics or economics. Democracy itself, 
though theoretically adopted in the Constitution, was very slow 
to realize the representative institutions which we identify 
with the term. Indeed, in the earlier formative periods the 
measure of independence left to the several States in political 
experiment makes it seem at first a marvel that so much 
uniformity should have evolved. We cease, however, to 
wonder when we grasp the economic keys to the history of 
America which Professor Farrand presents for our use. 
Nearly all the great formative forces are mainly economic. 
This implies no disparagement of the idealistic or spiritual 
forces in the clan vital of the nation. But if you put a 
number of little groups of men and women on the sea-borders 
of a vast territory which is all theirs for the claiming, 
the moving frontiers, and the arduous struggle with the 
huge and various natural environment in order to subdue it 
to human needs, become the dominant factors in individual 
and collective conduct. For about a century after the Revo- 
lution, this task of taming prairies, irrigating deserts, 
making roads, laying the foundations of cities, absorbing 
millions of European immigrants into their ever-spreading 
active working population, occupied most of their thought 
and energy and determined, within the limits of accepted 
law and usage, their social institutions. This life evolved 
and selected the qualities of personal initiation, adaptability, 
and enterprise which have stamped themselves upon all 
American arrangements. There have been innumerable 
great opportunities for self-assertion and rapid material 
success for “good Americans,” which, conjoined with great 
facilities for improvising loose co-operation in business and 
politics, have produced that immense faith in the manifest 
destiny of their country which is the staple of American 
patriotism. Professor Farrand brings out all that is great 
and attractive in this abounding vitality, while concealing 
none of the crudities and abuses which belong to a people 
who, in their worship of success, too easily condone these 
elefects. As he approaches modern times he illustrates with 
great adroitness the intricate interplay of politics and busi- 
ness in the part played by railways, immigration, corpora- 
tions, land speculation, the “machine” and the “spoils 
system,’’ and in finer analysis shows the emergence of the 
new problems which come from the recent displacement of 
competition by combination in great business enterprises. 
Only within the last generation has this great sprawling 
civilization been knit closely together by the improvement 
of communications in the shape of railroads, telegraphs, and 





newspapers, 60 as to give to politics and industry a pre- 
dominantly national organization. The effects of this upon 
the older parties are concisely told, and special stress is 
laid ‘upon the association between the powerful Republican 
party and the business trusts. The last decade of last cen- 
tury first stamped upon the American consciousness the fear 
of a plutocratic domination, which ever since has been a 
source of increasing unrest. The disappearance of free land, 
the rapid influx of raw immigrants, the monopolization of 
important staple foods and manufactures by gigantic cor- 
porations, and the emergence of a central money power 
notoriously playing at big politics, and using the machinery 
of both the older parties ; last, not least, the failure of any 
new radical party to “make good,’”’ were rapidly bringing 
America to face those dangers and discontents which in 
earlier days had seemed peculiar to “effete Europe.” Con- 
fronted by the same struggles between capital and labor 
which had ripened earlier in the older countries, America 
has now found herself drawn by irresistible forces into the 
maélstrom of world politics, from which, until the Spanish 
war, she had seemed immune. -artly commercial, partly 
hysterical, and partly humanitarian ”’ were the reasons which 
drove America into the Cuban war. But the demands of 
wider commerce were bound sooner or later to break the old 
political and economic isolation, and the spirited foreign 
policy of a Roosevelt was only indicative of the arrival of a 
new stage in national development. When an_ active 
external policy was required, America, though by no means 
aggressive, has always taken a “ realistic’”’ standard, Pro- 
fessor Farrand has no word of condemnation for the hizh- 
handed action by which the Panama strip was secured for 
the canal, and there is something humorously characteristic 
in the closing words of his judgment that * when all the 
circumstances are taken into account it is hard to condemn 
what is done, especially in view of a completed Isthmian 
canal.” 

Yor British readers the broad evolutionary treatment 
of Professor Farrand requires to be supplemented by some 
such brief plain story as that which Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
spent the leisure part of his last year of life in writing. His 
little history of the United States, with an obituary 
introduction by his brother, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
is, in most. respects, well qualified to give English 
readers what they need to know about the chief 
events, and the important political personages in 
American history. The writer has gone to the best 
sources, and has brought great sympathy and literary skill 
into his performance. Readers will get vigorous portraits of 
the great Virginian statesmen and the later democratic types 
from the West, not only the great Presidents, but the not less 
distinguished figures who never entered the White House: 
Hamilton, Clay, Webster, Douglas, Calhoun. The develop- 
ment of Jacksonian democracy and the gathering of the storm 
which broke in the War of Secession are described with 
vigor and close mastery of events, and brief sufficient 
explanations are given of such episodes as the Missouri 
Conference, the Fugitive Slave Act, and the Drew Seott 
case, known to all Aimerican school-children, but to compara- 
tively few *educated’’ Englishmen. We must, however, 
qualify our praise of Mr. Chesterton's book by reminding 
readers that where any taint of Puritanism, or Pacifism, or 
“high-brow ” intellectualism is attached to any man or 
movement, the writer was incapable of doing justice. The 
most striking case is his contemptuous references to Charles 
Sumner, one of the noblest and most public-spirited men in 
American history. Some of this same strain of prejudice 
has damaged his story of the reconstructive period, where, 
ignoring the evidence, he denounces as groundless the fears 
of re-enslavement which led the Federal Government to their 
enfranchisement of the emancipated slaves. But with due 
allowance for these rare outbreaks of spite, Mr. Chesterton 
did his work uncommonly well. 





A SOCIALIST ABROAD. 
‘* Aus den Jahren meines Exils.”” bby EDUARD BERNSTEI‘. 
(Berlin: Erich Reiss.) 
Tue volume forms the first part of Dr. Bernstein’s Reminis- 
cences, and we look forward with interest to the remainder. 
We may assume that the next volume will treat of German 
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KILLING TIME 


INTERVIEW WITH 


“ BorEpom "’ is the name of the enemy at present fronting 
the British Army in Cologne. Instead of killing 
Germans our men are hard put to it to find a means of 
killing time. 

“Life,’’ says a British officer just-returned from 
the occupied districts, is maddeningly monotonous. 
Fraternization, of course, is forbidden, and beyond the 
attractions offered by the cinema and the theatre there 
is little to occupy one’s mind. Idle hands and idle heads 
lead to trouble, and when our men have nothing to do 
but lounge aimlessly about they inevitably acquire slack 
and undisciplined habits, whilst insufficient occupation 
breeds discontent. Moreover, the men become unhappy 
hecause they are bored. 

‘ Of course we are doing everything we can to relieve 
this monotony. Instructional officers have been told off 
to arrange football matches, sports, lectures, and educa- 
tional courses on various subjects, and decidedly the 
greatest boon to us all is ‘ Pelmanism.’ ’ ; 


That Fed-up Feeling. 

At this point the officer was handed the following 
letter received by the Institute from a private soldier in 
the Army of Occupation : 

“T should like,’’ it ran, “to take this oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute to the boon and blessing 
that your Course has conferred, upon me. : 
I can only regard with utter amazement the past 
chaotic state of my ‘ power-house’ which is now, 
day by day, becoming more organized and efficient. 
The Pelmanist has about him an impenetrable 
system of defences against that ‘ fed-up ’ feeling that 
so frequently threatens to overwhelm one during 
these days of waiting for our return to the good old 
civvies.”’ (S. 18495.) 

“ T quite agree,’’ he said, after reading it, “ and it 
is not only the men but the officers as well who are taking 
up Pelmanism just as fast as the good news of its interest, 
fascination, and value passes from one to another. One 
sees the ‘little grey books’ everywhere—at Head- 
quarters, in the officers’ messes, in billets—in fact, all 
over Cologne. Indeed, if the present rate of enrolment 
continues,’’ he went on with a smile, “ Cologne will soon 
be famed, not for a perfume, but for a color, the color 
imparted by the intriguing grey covers of the ‘little grey 
hooks’ that arrive by every mail.’’ 7 


From Subaltern to Ceneral. 

“ Apart from being a fascinating pursuit in itself— 
and I have been enthralled for hours reading the pages 
and practising the exercises of the Course—the study of 
Pelmanism is a first-class paying proposition—and the 
Army, from General to Private, knows it. By cultivating 
the Pelman qualities you become a better soldier—in 
fact, a better man altogether—and you are marked out 
for promotion. : 

“Take only one instance. There was a certain 
subaltern who went one better than Napoleon by 
carrying in his haversack a ‘little grey book’ in place of 
the hypothetical baton. General —— was that subaltern, 
and he still turns to Pelmanism and swears by it. He 
makes all his officers practise it too. He’s a living 
example of what Pelmanism does for its students.”” 


Future Civilian Slackers. 

_ “You see,’’ he went on, “ when men have so much 
time on their hands and nothing particular to do, they 
begin fo lose such powers of concentration as they had 
and degenerate into future civilian slackers. Pelmanism 
provides healthy mental occupation for the men. It 
braces man up, creates self-confidence and initiative, and 
tends to promote discipline in the Army, whilst 
immensely increasing the men’s value for post-war 
occupations.” 


‘Over 100,000 officers and men in the Navy and 
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IN COLOGNE. 


BRITISH OFFICER. 


Army, including 150 Admirals and Generals, have 
adopted Pelmamsm and are finding it of the greatest 
value. Many write to say that they have gained distinc- 
tions and won promction as a direct result of the qualities 
developed by Pelman-training. Special naval and 
military exercises have been incorporated in the Pelman 
Course for the benefit of men in the Services. These 
exercises are exceedingly helpful as a means of 
Estimating bearings, Memorizing routes, 
Memorizing orders, Map-reading, 
Training the senses, Cultivating Sense of Direc- 
Getting to know your men, tion, 
Learning naval and mili- Cultivating seamanship, 
tary history, Developing self-expression, 
whilst amonest the other 
develops are: 


qualities which Pelmanism 


Observation, Concentration, 
Perception, Initiative, 
Judgment, Originality, 
Foresight, Imagination, 
Decision, Organizing power, 


Will-power, Directive ability, 


Self-confidence, Management, 
Resourcefulness, Memory, and 
Tact, Energy. 

A Mark I. Proposition. 


“Many of us,’’ said the. officer in the interview 
mentioned above, “have just got to resign ourselves to 
staying in the Service for the country’s good, and we 
don’t intend to stand still. The Army provides plenty of 
advancement, provided a man’s grey matter is of the 
right quality. And the ‘little grey books’ do develop 
the ‘big grey matter’ so to speak. As for the man who 
is seriously thinking of taking up the Army as a pro- 
fession he simply devours the grey books. Altogether 
Pelmanism is a Mark I. pukka proposition so far as the 


Service is concerned, and it has well earned its 
reputation.’’ 
The Problem of the Demobilized. 


‘“ And what of the Demobilized? ”’ 
‘“ Well,’’ replied the officer, ‘‘ I see that a writer in 
‘ The Times Trade Supplement ’ says that soldiers, having 
been so long under strict discipline, tend to lose for the 
- time some of that individuality which is so essential to a 
business man, and that when confronted with objections 
they ‘stand mentally at attention.’ That is very true. 
I know several employers who complain that ex-Army 
men lack initiative. Pelmanism soon cures that. Further, 
it opens new lines of thought to men, which is very 
helpful to them when deciding what to do when they are 
released.” 


Full Particulars Sent Free. 

Thousands of demobilized officers and men are now 
practising Pelmanism as a means of securing responsible 
and highly-paid positions in civil life. Applications for 
enrolment, too, from men and women in business and 
the professions are increasing daily with the greatest 
rapidity. All those who wish to secure particulars of the 
Pelman Course should write to-day to the address given 
below. By return of post they will receive, gratis and 
post free, 

1. A copy of “Mind and Memory”’ containing a 
full description of the Pelman Course. 

2. Truth’s latest Report on the work of the Institute. 

3. Enrolment form entitling you to enrol for the 
Course at reduced fees. 


Write for the above to-day (a post-card will do) to 
The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Bloomshury 
Ntreet, London. WC. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: J6-48, Market Street, Methourne ; 
15, Toronto Street, Toronto ; Cluh Arcade, Durhan, 
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Socialism in general, and especially of the Socialist parties 
during the war and the revolution up to the present state of 
division, during which, we believe, Dr. Bernstein has been 
familiar and influential in two camps alternately. But for 
English readers this first part has a special interest, for half 
of it is oceupied with a description of English life and of 
many conspicuous English characters well known in the 
English Socialist movement and beyond. The book is written 
with that simplicity and freedom from personal emotion 
which Germans still insist upon calling “ objectivity.’’ The 
author calls himself a “ passive traveller ’’—one who allows 
impressions to sink quietly into his mind without stir of his 
own. In consequence, his memory retains them with extra- 
ordinary clearness, and parts of the book are rather over- 
loaded with minute details which can possess permanent 
significance only for himself—such details as trivial incidents, 
meals, luggage, health, and even sea-sickness. 

Dr. Bernstein, the son of an engine-driver, left Berlin 
when the repressive laws of 1878-1879 forbade the publica- 
tion of all Socialist papers and pamphlets in Prussia, and 
drove most Socialists from the country. For rather more 
than twenty years he lived in exile, first in Lugano and then 
for nine years in Zurich, before he came to London, where 
he was so well known in the ‘nineties. In Switzerland’s 
cities of refuge, while assisting in Héchberg’s ‘“ Zukunft ”’ 
and afterwards in the “Social-Democrat,”’ he naturally 
became acquainted with the prominent exiles of the time, 
such as Hermann Greulich, Karl Kautsky, Vera Sassulitch, 
and many more whose names are now fading from memory ; 
besides occasional distinguished visitors, as August Bebel 
and David Strauss. Of the man who wrote the “ Life of 
Jesus” he records a significant saying. Religious prejudice 
had long before excluded Strauss from the professorship in 
Zurich to which he had been elected, and in consequence be 
had conceived a strong dislike for Switzerland. But when 
he was led up the hill to the great polytechnic school above 
the city, he exclaimed :— 

“Gentlemen, you know I am a steady supporter of 
Monarchy, and shall so remain. But when I see the jewel 
of Ziirich here before me, commanding the city from this 
height, I am bound to say that, if we were in a Monarchy, 
it would not be a High-School that stands here, but either 
a Castle or a Barrack.” 

But, after all, English readers will be naturally most 
attracted by the chapters on England, where Dr. Bernstein 
lived till 1901 after his paper was driven from Zurich in 
1888. He had visited London twice before, and had known 
Karl Marx there shortly before his death in 1883. He gives 
the following account or Marx when he first visited him, 
accompanied by Bebel : — 


** Although Marx was only two years older than Engels, 
he gave the impression of'a much greater age. He spoke in 
the calm and unimpassioned tone of a patriarch, quite the 
opposite of the picture which I had imagined for myself. 
From descriptions, which it is true had been chiefly drawn 
by his adversaries, I had expected to find a rather em- 
bittered and very irritable old gentleman, and now IT found 
myself face to face with a white-haired man whose dark 
eyes smiled with friendliness, and whose words were gentle. 
A few days afterwards I told Engels how surprised I was to 
find Marx so different from my expectation, and he replied, 
‘*Ah well, the Moor (Marx’s nickname) can still thunder 
loud enough on occasion.’’ A fact which I soon had an 
opportunity of disecovering.”’ 


Dr, Bernstein became intimate with the Marx family, 
especially with Eleanor, the story of- whose tragic alliance 
with Dr. Aveling is well known. He-says that the character 
of Louis Dubedat in Shaw’s “ Doctor's Dilemma ” is founded 
on Aveling. It may be so, and it doés not much matter on 
whom an imagined character is founded, for all really 
imaginative genius departs from the original. But in this 
case the idea has been generally supposed to have been 
derived from a man of far greater significance than Aveling 
ever was. Of Bernard Shaw himself the author has a good 
deal to say. In the most definite account, after a personal 
description, he continues :— 

“His voice is not particularly strong, but he speaks 
clearly, generally without pathos” (Yes, generally !), “but 
often very impressively, and with as much wit as knowledge. 
His fault is that he knows only too well that people expect 
paradoxes from him, and so he plays with paradoxes until a 
listener who did not know him well might be tempted to 
believe he had to do with a cynical buffoon. But Shaw is 
nothing of the kind. His character stands foursquare, and 





he is a conscientious worker. His pamphlets, among which, 

of course, the prefiaces to his plays must be imcluded, reveal 

a writer whose reading has been genuinely scientific, and 

who has worked out his subject to the bottom.” 

The book contains many similar sketches of men and 
women prominent in the revival of Socialism and other 
advanced thought during the ten years or so from 1886 
onward. Again we find ourselves among the hopeful and the 
youthful of that remarkable age, and we seem to hear the 
voices of William Morris, Stepniak, Kropotkin, Sydney 
Olivier, Graham Wallas, Keir Hardie, the Webbs, the 
MacDonalds, John Burns, Will Thorne, and so many others, 
as they then were. Sometimes the memory makes us start, 
as when we are reminded how John Burns and Cunninghame 
Graham were actually prosecuted for rioting in Trafalgar 
Square, and that Mr. Asquith was Counsel for their defence. 
But though the divisions among the Socialists were as sharp 
and as bitter as even among Christian sects, we can see now 
that their aim was really one, and it was the highest. Of the 
Fabians, Dr. Bernstein writes in a critical spirit, which 
many who lived through those times will understand :— 

“For a long time I felt a prejudice against the Fabians, 
and avoided personal intimacy with them. Their whole 
method of thought and action stood in such strong con- 
tradiction with the spirit of the movement as it inspired 
me, that in listening to their discussions I often felt a kind 
of chill.”’ 

Yet several of the people whom he describes most exactly 
were at one time or another Fabians, and some have remained 
SO. 

Many of the portraits which we have mentioned aie 
remarkable for insight and accuracy. Those of Morris, John 
Burns, and Keir Hardie are among the best—so géod that 
we hesitated which to quote. But let us rather take some 
sentences out of a description of the great meeting held in 
St. James’s Hall in the spring of 1889 to honour Parnell 
after the famous Commission. Among other leading Liberals 
and Radicals, John Morley spoke, “who has finally justified 
his nickname of ‘ Honest John’ by laying down his Cabinet 
post of £5,000 a year in August, 1914, because he could not 
share the responsibility for England’s entrance into the 
war’”’: 

‘As at the beginning of his speech, so at the end, a 
grand ovation was given him. But that was nothing to 
compare with the applause bestowed upon Parneil when he 
rose. Then I learnt for the first time of what an excess of 
enthusiasm English people, whom we describe as cold, are 
capable. . . . In striking contrast to the warmth of this 
reception was the chilly speech delivered by the man 
concerned. Parnell remained utterly unmoved by that 
reception, said not a word of thanks to the party which had 
prepared it, and spoke only of Ireland, her burdens, rights, 
and demands. In bringing his charges against England, 
his voice was occasionally raised, but otherwise I was struck 
by its peculiar monotony. Parnell was one of those people 
who can very seldom let themselves go. In appearance and 
nature he corresponded exactly to the picture that Germans 
have formed of the typical Englishman.’’ 

Acute criticisms of English life and English manners 
are scattered throughout the book and many are of peculiar 
interest because we are so accustomed to the points criticized 
that we do not notice them. After noticing, for instance, a 
certain creative freedom of mind among the English work- 
people, combined with an irregular simplicity or “ barbar- 
ism” of nature, which is rather pleasing and stands open to 
fine appeal, the author continues :— 

‘*This is connected with a peculiarity to be found in 
other classes of the English people, too. It may, in fact, 
be called a national chaiacteristic. Even among members 
of the higher classes one may observe a certain want of level 
—a certain inequality of mind (Unausgeglichenheit). Side 
by sMle with evidences of very high civilization, relics of 
the primeval world (Urwiichsigkeit) remain standing in 
violent contrast. ‘The self-control of an educated English- 
man is developed to a degree scarcely equalled anywhere in 
the world. But when occasion calls, it may give place to an 
ebandonment (Ausgelassenheit) equally unparaileled.’’ 





SIDE GLANCES. 


‘Papa's War, and Other Satires.” By EDWARD GARNETT. 
(Allen & Unwin. 5s. net.) 

SatirEs by a writer who was a cynic and nothing besides 

would bore long before we reached the end of a volume of 

them; and a purely satirical attitude to war’s horrors, 

which should excite indignation and pity, would only add 
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PE® BRADLEYS 


Sole Proprietor W.Dennis Bradley 
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FIG LEAVES. 


By . 
H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


FTER the first sunny days in the Garden of Eden, when the beautiful and un-English climate necessitated the donning of a fig leaf merely 
t as a concession to the dawning of modesty, it is safe to assume that primitive man adopted clothes as a protection against 
t ss g ) 


the 
elements. 


so long as his peculiar garments kept him warm, and gave his arms free play to slay the interfering ichthyosaurus and the too inquisi- 
tive mastodon, which were ravishing his larder out of sheer exuberance of spirits, he would not seem to have spent many sleepless 
hours of the night in evolving a new thing in two-toed sloth skins. 

His clothes were for business purposes only, and life was pretty strenuous; SO, as far as he was concerned, he scorned the waste of 
a dinner-hour in thinking out new styles; he was out for business, with his club—business neither pure nor particularly simple. 

And despite the assumed culture of this twentieth century it is a moot point whether in manners, mackintoshes or morals civilisation 
has advanced much since the days of the cave-dweller. 

And for an astonishingly long period from age to age, from century to century—it has crystallised into a sort of tradition—the idea 
persisted that the man in pursuit of his meat ration, his bread and margarine and his sugar, need only to adopt a shapeless, supposedly 
utilitarian and inevitably ugly form of covering for his nakedness. 


* * * * ° e 
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“THE ORIGINAL JAZZ,” 


Sinve the era of fig leaves and woad there have, of course, been happy lapses from that code of ugliness and utilitarianism, and at 


different periods man has realised that though money-making and life may at times be sordid business at the a See ae eee 
to dress sordidly. 


When fig leaves became bad form and clothes were accepted as part of the scheme of life—things to live in and live with—the more 
truculent or virile spirits attempted to control their surroundings. The soldier proceeded to clothe himself in scarlet and gold, the 
courtier invested himself in gay silks and satins and stuck a feather in his hat; even a poor writing-man had his sartorial conscience, 
and a Goldsmith prided himself on the colour of his coat. 


* * . * * 


But the tradition persisted, in spite of brilliant rebellions: the Albertian age gave it a cachet which seemed likely to render it immortal. 

Then war came, and, as an aftermath, revolutions of ideas and ruthless criticism of traditions. 

If clothes are necessary—and the fashions of the revue ladies occasionally suggest a doubt—let us see that men’s clothes are not 
needlessly and traditionally ugly. 


* * * * * 7 
The prices charged by Pope & Bradley are high, but the Government for a long time controled wool. When the Government controls 


anything the. ordinary business man finds it difficult to control his temper. But probably in primeval wars indifferent fig leaves were 
ae at an exorbitant figure; at any rate, we know Adam’s apple cost a hell of a price. Lounge Suits from £9 Js. Dinner Suits from 
12s. 


Overcoats from £10 10s. 
TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 

14 OLD BOND STREET. W.@ 

11145 SOUTHAMPTON WC 
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to the burden of living. If Mr. Garnett were a disillusioned 
man who was pouring scorn upon the peoples because, in 
the rush of war, they trampled upon the crops he loved, we 
should sympathize, but we should vawn. A world maddened 
by its pain and inflicting pain in its madness should cause 
wrath, despair, scorn, but never the leer of cynicism while 
there remains a shred of human feeling. At least one 
illusion must be kept alive. The conrpletely disillusioned 
man does not write books ; he commits suicide. What causes 
a shudder in Mr. Hardy's “Satires of Circumstance”’ is 
the sense they the complete negation of the 
virtues; and even in those strange poems one is always 
aware of Mr. Hardy’s pity. Mr. Garnett is in the tradition 
of the true satirist. His weapon is against the dishonest, 
the insincere, the makers of chains, and he uses it because 
of his belief in the fineness of life, which they profane. 
And it is a quick, 
and a nasty edge. 


convey of 


serviceable weapon, with a good point 
We fear his-sympathies do not extend to 
his victims. Since they are despoiling the world it is 
just they should be impaled and mauled. We are not 
particularly vindictive, but we applaud the grace and skill 
of Mr. hand as he unheroic 
charlatans and quacks who worked so hard that common 
folk might reap the benefit of their labors through four years 
of war :— , 


Garnett’s immolates the 


“*Remark how in the War of Pati‘ote there is no 
figure of grand proportions,’ says Papa (who is the Devil), 
‘We are getting this fratricidal epic to-day from men, who, 
I must own, are no heroes, but small perscialities. They 
are all true patriots, such as good Bethmann-Hollweg ; but 
just as we witness the most surprising explosions from 
iv’xing harmless glycerine with nitric acid and silica, so the 
Grand War is political dynamite generated by the clash of 
consciéntious mediocrities.’ ’ 

It was a cunning thought of Satan’s to mobilize the 
Virtues. No war would prove durable against the insidious 
plots of peaceful men, unless armies were inspired by the 
Ultimate Triumph of Right and Courage, Honor, Duty, Self- 
Sacrifice, Faith, and Hope went to the front to animate the 
men by day and night :— 

** Month after month, year after year, Courage and 
Duty and Honor led mé*llions of men to pile up | ecatombs 
of their fellows. . The Virtues supervised everything 
on all the fronts, and penetrated everywhere, saluted 
respectfully by all the men they led forward to-day and read 
prayers over to-morrow.”’ 

‘Let the world know, 
Sisters, not us, who are 
Your Virtues butcher a 
Mr. Garnett is angry, but 
not to bitterness, with the mob, though the women who 


The Great Sins were shocked. 
Truth, that it is your lovely 
destroying the nations. 
hundred men for one we kill.”’ 


“carried on” in the great sacrifice do not pass unscathed :— 
‘**No women will be able to bear her men not to be in 

it,’ Lucifer reassures his family when hatching the plot. 
‘Nature has decreed that women’s work is to procreate 
human flesh for the battlefield. Women can’t both bring 
forth and fight. It would destroy the race.’ 
‘“** How fearfully old-fashioned Papa is,’ 


: : whispered the 
pouting girl to her sister. : 


‘You wait and see.’’ 

We are told of an inventive Civil Servant who presented 
the Cabinet with a model of the machine they were seeking. 
It was the perfected War Press Feeder, which distilled oil 
of hatred out of national fear, and pumped it back through 
the pipes of the newspapers. It all had to pass through 
Attached was.a censorship 
excluder, which kept from the people’s knowledge everything 
the Cabinet wanted secret. ‘“ The Minister burst into roars 
of laughter. ‘Why, my dear chap, your machine solves 
perpetual motion! The War to End War can never stop!’ ”’ 
Not often does Mr. Garnett go from the general to the 
particvlar, but there is an unmistakeable picture in the 
pages of a “ Diplomatist’s Diary’ of a certain Cabinet 
Minister on holiday in Paris. If Mr. Garnett’s satire were 
without charity it would scorch out and pale to an ineffective 
ember; but it is fed by hope for mankind. “We 
reinforce the guns with Reason and Charity 
of that bloody welter there is no path.”’ 
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A SPIRITED PAIR. 


“What Not: A Prophetic Comedy.” By Rose Macau.ay. 
(Constable. 6s. net.) 


“The Pot Boils.” Ry Storm Jameson. (Constable. &s. net ) 
It is an unspecified date after the Great War, and Kitty 
Grammont, who has brains and no illusions, is employed 





' 





at the Ministry of Brains. The object of this department ir 
to make people clever, first of all by propaganda, the Press, 
supervision of marriage, and the Mind Training scheme, and 
then, such methods failing, to compel them to be clever. 
Freedom, of course, means freedom to be stupid, and conse- 
quently the very word is erased from the dictionary. Free 
verse as well as a novel entitled “ The Dangers of Dora,”’ by 
the well-known author of “ The Exploits of Elaine,’ are 
blandly suppressed. Everybody is registered under a 
category, including babies, and C1, C2, or C3 can, of course, 
only find husbands or wives among Class A. Only brains 
could stave off the possibility of the next war, and only 
advertisement (until compulsion came in) could awaken our 
lethargic people from their apathy. Accordingly, not the 
remotest village in the country but would be able to read its 
testimonials of prominent personages as to the value of 
organized brain production :— 

“From a Financial Paper: Since I began the Course 
I have doubled my income and halved those of 750 others. 
I hope, by the time I have completed the Course, to have 
ruined twice this number.” 

When compulsion is finally resorted to, the yellow, 
stagnant pond of public opinion is seen to be faintly moved 
by a kind of oily underswell. For there is the usual abuse 
of exemption provisions :— 

‘* Distressing cases of imbeciles harried and bullied by 
the local Brains Board were produced and inquired into. 
(Question: ‘Is it not the case that the Ministry of Brains 
has become absolutely soulless in this matter of harrying 
the Imbecile?’ Amswer: ‘I have received no information 
to that effect.’ Question: ‘Are inquiries being made into 
the case of the deficient girl at Perivale Halt who was 
rejected three times as unfit for the Course, and_ finally 
examined again and passed, and deve’oped acute imbecility 
and mumps half-way through the Course?’ Answer: 
‘Inquiries are being made.’ ”’ 

In fact, the only pledge the Government scrupulously 
kept concerned the exemption of the Jews—everyone being 
agreed that “it would be a pity if Jews were to become any 
cleverer.”” Thus discontent among the Great Unimproved 
grew and spread; “the slow, aggrieved discontent of the 
stupid, to whom personal freedom is as the breath of life, 
to whom the welfare of the race is as an idle, intangible 
dream, not worth the consideration of practical men and 
women.”’ The avalanche is actually set in motion by the 
head of the Ministry of Brains, who is not only uncertificated, 
but has two imbeciles in his family. He suffers the ironic 
misfortune of falling in love with Kitty, whom, of course— 


Class A though she be—he is ineligible to marry. The two 
play the heroic game of abnegation as long as they 
can, until uncontrollable, uncensorable, . unimpression- 


able, picturesque, indecent Human Nature tumbles them 
into a clandestine marriage. After that, the game is up. 
The editor of “The Patriot ’’ gets wind of the affair, and 
publishes libellous innuendoes; a meeting is held in 
Trafalgar Square; the Ministry is assailed; Chester, the 
head of it, has three ribs. broken—and the Great British 
Nation relapses again into comfortable stupidity. It is a 
gallant adventure, and Miss Macaulay equips her Light 
Brigade with those weapons and accoutrements of which 
she possesses So very up-to-date and efficient an armoury— 


_gaiety, malice, wit, playfulness, concise narrative, lightness 


of touch, personality, and a dry and salted appreciation of 
the undeveloped resources of Laputa. But, alas, the charge 
is shattered at the cannon’s mouth, and all that handsome 
squadron goes down before the imperturbable and impene- 
trable actuality of bureaucracy. It can’t be done, not a score 
of Miss Macaulays could do it. Burlesque, satire, parody, 
caricature, are helpless before an enemy that does their 
work so much more effectually than they can do it. The 
only possible or adequate satirist of the bureaucracy is the 
bureaucracy. 

“The Pot Boils ’’ is as queer, sombre, and in its way 
original a novel as any we remember to have read recently. 
It is full of faults—it is without any objective form 
at all, and is as unequal in quality as a neglected garden, 
where roses and willow-herb burgeon together in prosperous 
amity. It is a novel about Socialism, and introduces 4 
group of young student rebels, men and women and lovers, 
who leave their Northern university, to seek their fortunes 
as artists, journalists, and propagandists in London. But, 
in spite of an incessant deluge of talk and discussion—some 
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MR.MURRAY’SNEWBOOKS 


DESCRIPTIVE LIS? OF NEW BOOKS POSTED 


FREE ON REQUEST. 


By Miss S. Macnaughtan 





MY WAR EXPERIENCES 
IN TWO CONTINENTS 


Edited by Mrs. LIONEL SALMON. ros. 6d. net 


‘T have seen it said that the public taste for war books is 


diminishing. Whether it be true or false, it cannot apply to 
‘My War Experiences.’ I have no hesitation in saying that 
this is one of the most brilliant and poignant records which 


the 


war has produced.”’—Claudius Clear in The British Weekly. 


“T did not think I could read any more war ‘books from 


anything but a sense of duty. I was wrong. I have read Miss 
Macnaughtan’s ‘War Exper‘ences’ because, having begun 
to turn the pages, I cou’d not stop..’—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in 
The Daily Ma i 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS 


A new novel by C. E. LAWRENCE. Author 
of “ Pilgrimage,” ‘“‘Mrs. Bente,” etc. 7s. net 
That the so-called ordinary may be the sheath of the 


wonderful is shown by this ‘book, which is for lovers of London, 
a community spread the world over. It has originality, 
imagination, and humour. 


THE PACIFIC: Its Past & Future 


and the Policy of the Great Powers from the 18th Century. 
By G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, B.A. A work that is likely 
to be an accepted authority on Pacific history and par- 
ticularly on British relations with Germany, France and 
other Powers. With Maps. 15s. net. Ready Immediately 


WAYFARER’S LOG 


By A. ALEXANDER. The author writes from a ripe 
experience of men and things, and has stories of absorbing 
interest to tell of celebrities he has met—of kings, statesmen, 
soldiers and sailors. 10s. 6d. net. * Ready Immediately 


THE HOLOCAUST 


Italy's Struggle with the Hapsburg. By A. A. PONS. 
With a Preface by LORD BRYCE. A powerful description 
of the remarkable movement which took place in Italy in the 
19th Century known as the Risorgimento. 7s. 6d. net 


STORIES OF THE SHIPS 


ASA R. FREEMAN, Lieut. R.N.V.R., Formerly 
Official Press Representative with the Grand Fleet. Author 
of ‘‘ Many Fronts.” Stirring, romantic stories of ships such 
as ‘Sydney’ and ‘Cornwall,’ gathered in close detail from 
their own officers and crews. 7s. net 


THE WAR AND SOCIAL REFORM 


T 


WICE INTERNED 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An endeavour to trace 
the influence of the war asa reforming agency ; with special 
reference to matters primrily affecting the wage-earning 
6s. net 


TRANSVAAL, 1901-2; GERMANY, 1914-18. By WIM 
HOPFORD. A book of unique interest. It gives the 
author's contrasted experiences of his imprisonments by the 
British during the South Af ican War and by the Germans 
during the Great War. 5s. net 


Fascinating books on the history of words 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 


“Professor Weekly is one of those rare teachers who know 


how to make learning interesting. We welcomed his book on 
“The Romance cf Words,’ and we are equally glad to have its 
companion ‘ The Romance of Names,’ which is at once enter- 
taining and scholarly.”—7’he Atheneum. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 


3rd Impression. 3s, 6d, net 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 


2nd Impression, 3s. 6d. ne{ 


SURNAMES 6s net 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





Macmillan & GCo.’s List. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, a 
The Economic Foundations of 


Peace: or World-Partnership as the Truer 
Basis of the League of Nations. 
By J. L. GARVIN, Editor of Lhe Observer. 8vo. 
12s, net. 


“Mr. Garvin’s new book is one man’s practical and 
passionate effort to save the new world alive.”—Mr. ROBERT 
LyYND in the Duily News. 


A History of the French Novel 
(to the close of the Nineteenth Century). 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. - 
_A Be ee 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. 
Christopher and Columbus. 
A Novel by the Author of *‘ Elizabeth and Her German 


Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The Secret City. 
A Novel of Russian Lifee By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
; 2 Se 
The Cutting of an Agate. 
Essays by W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Morning Post:—‘ Of Mr. Yeats’ own style, it is enough 
to say that it has a curious, sober, coloured, and inimitable 
charm. . . . Let him write of what he will, his beautiful 
prose is still beguiling, like a strain of music.” 





’ 
Thomas ‘Hardy’s Works. 

Uniform edition, 20 vols., crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. each. 
Pocket Edition, 19 vols., feap. 8vo, with full gilt backs and gilt 
tops—cloth, 3s. 6d. net; limp leather, 4s. 6d. net each. The 
Wessex Edition, 21 vols., with Preface, Notes, Frontispiece, and 
Map in each vol.; 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net each. 


s 
Papers on Current Finance. 
By H. S. FOXWELL, M.4A.,°F.B.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of London. 8vo. 
10s. net, 

The Financial Times:—“ Professor Foxwell is a leader of 
modern thought on this subject, and we are glad to see these 
very able essays reproduced in volume form. Incidentally, 
they throw considerable light on the financial peace problems 
that now confront us.” 


J e = = 2 
The Principles of Citizenship. 
By Sir HENRY JONES, M.A,, D.Litt. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail:—‘1I warmly recommend Sir- Henry Jones’s 
little book on ‘The Principles of Citizenship.’ Whether one 
@grees or not . . . one cannot but be stimulated by the 
Professor’s pages.” 


Self and Neighbour. 


An Ethical Study. By EDWARD W. HIRST, M.A., 
B.Se. 8vo. 10s. net, 

The Scotsman:—‘ A noteworthy contribution to ethical 
theory. . . . The whole book is characterised by full know- 
ledge and complete mastery of the issues discussed, by great 
lucidity of statement, and by an admirable spirit of fairness 














MACMILLAN & GO., LID., LONDON, W.C.2. 





| and sincerity.” 





Captain Bruce- Bairnsfath 
writes :—“I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Reszke’ American Cigarettes. I never 
smoke anything but Virginia cigarettes myself,and I think yours very good indeed.” 
“ imed.” J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., writes :—‘‘ Your ‘De 
Peace Proclai x Reszke’ Cigarettes are very mild and pleasant.” 
Madame Ada Crossley writes :—“ This gentle 
‘smoke’ I find both stimulating and soothing 
to the throat.” 


LEASURE comes with quality — not 
quantity. Thus if you enjoy a good cigar. 
ette, take the advice of people who know 

and put ‘*De Reszkes”’ to the test, They are 
sure to satisfy you. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Aisorgt CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at. Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Tewarde Wor!d-Religion and World-Brotherhooéd. 
STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman 8q., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11' A.M. 


Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D, 
Catastrophe.” 
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of it brilliant, pointed, and caustic—no. constructive philo- 
sophy or unifying purpose emerges. The author himself 
frankly recognizes this, and puts an appropriate moral upon 
his acid book when he makes his young hero, Thurlow, 
editor of a new weekly called “ The Iconoclast.’’ Yet, though 
the pot boils over in a hiss of passionate steam, it is a work 
of intellectual honesty, and of a peculiarly grim and 
Embedded in it, too, are a couple of 
portraits—Brinton, the refined and uneasy 
capitalist, who solves the problem of his responsibilities by 
founding the “ Iconoclast,” and Elsa Carey. Elsa’s husband 
has sacrificed his art so that she may write atrocious free 
verse, ill-treat her daughter, nurse an alternative contempt of 
and grievance against him, and finally betray him with a 
young man who is gauche enough not to see that such fires 
are only lighted to be played with. 

Mr. Jameson’s is indeed an utterly wayward book, 
often incoherent and lacking in maturity, serenity, order, 
and beauty. it is full of character ; 
it seés, albeit dimly and fragmentarily, that the cause of 
the artist and the reformer are one (how we wish this fas- 
cinating theme had been left less jagged and embryonic); it 
gives a vivid picture of the agitation and ebullience of thought 
in pre-war London, and, for all its harshnes: and misfire 
effects, it is informed by a sincerity which saves it from 
what it might easily have been in less virile hands—an 
exclamation mark, writ large. 


sardonic power. 
first-rate 


3ut it has these virtues: 





BOOKS IN 


BRIEF. 


Parliament and the Taxpayer.” By G. A. DAVENPORT, B.A. 
(Skettington. 6s.) 


Since the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
made its reports—which caused a feeling of uneasiness which 
lasted for fully two days before the public mind lapsed into 
sleep again—the Government have initiated procedure which 
makes a further mockery of our pseudo-democracy. Mr. 
Davenport may be preaching in the wilderness, but the public 
will some day awake to the importance of its own affairs, and 
in the meantime his book should be studied by the handful 
who are concerned for the power of Parliament effectively to 
control expenditure and protect the people. He deals 
historically and critically with the subject of national 
finance, showing the origin of and the successive fluctuations 
in the House of Commons’ control over the taxpayers’ money, 
and explains and examines the suggestions of the Select Com- 
mittee. Mr. Herbert Samuel, who was Chairman of that 
Committee, contributes a critical introduction, in which he 
shows that so far as direct control of expenditure is con- 
cerned, ‘the estimates might as well not be submitted to 
Parliament at all.”’ 


* % 


“The Void of War: Letters from Three Fronts.” By 
REGINALD FARRER. (Constable. 6s.) 


Mr. Farrer shows us what can be done by a writer 
equipped with a lively style when confronted by a great 
spectacle. Annoyed by the “sloppy adulation ” ‘of. corres- 
pondents, for whgm the war was a gladiatorial show, he takes 
a hand at description himself, with the results that 


follow :- 


_ “The truly marveilous thing is to pay the cost when 
it not only means not getting vour own way, but getting 
very much the reverse instead. To do what you do not like 
in order to get what you do not want, is certainly the finest 
thing in man’s range. .. .’’ : 

‘“*So that there can be no unhappiness here for lovély 
youth laid away underground. It is not; because it cannot 
be. Of course, there is the wreckage of the body: but the 
thing that goes on shines so violently in my eyes that they 
are dazzled cut of seeing anything further. These graves 
do not, in fact, hold anything. They are only symbols. 
And symbols of something splendid. .. .’ ia 

“Of course, no one can escape the human pathos of 
those graves. One would not be human if one did. But it 
is a bad foily to surrender to: it hurts and it does no good. 
After all, the things we starve for so fiercely, if we let our- 
selves—faces, forms, and voices—are really no more than 
irrelevances: we should never have cared for them at all if 
they had not happened to belong to someone we liked, That 
gives me the whole of what I mean.” 
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‘Tt is the whole atmosphere of our own men that is so 
exhilarating—such a give and take, such an elastic 
pleasantness ail round, without anything cast-iron or official, 
without arrogance on one side, or impertinence on the other, 
English discipline seems to be really a trained mutual con- 
fidence, with rules laid down to guide behavior, but no 
real railing between human beings. It 1s a pooling of 
liberties to a common end.”’ 


Having assured us that this is the “the real thing, not 
worked-up slop,” Mr. Farrer works his way along the vast 
stage of war where the mutual confidence of military 
discipline knows no Field Punishment No. 1, and the souls 
of men are released by millions from their vexations and 
irrelevant bodies. 





The Geek in the City. 


THE Easter holidays have not brought much support to the 
Stock Markets, though Oil shares are active and Nitrates have 
improved. Brewery stocks are in demand as it is thought that 
Mr. Chamberlain is not likely to be hard upon beer in his 
budget. Dissensions at Paris and the troubles in India have 
not benefited gilt-edged securities, and Consols remain below 56, 
while French Loans are dull, Fours being now about 64. Home 
railways are inclined to go lower, and Grand Trunk issues are 
again declining. All merchants and shippers are still indignant 
at the Government restrictions on trade, anda vigorous protest 
against the control of the frozen meat trade has just been issued 
by Messrs. Weddell & Co. Government finance is worse than 
ever, being based more and more upon inflation by temporary 
advances, and by issues of inconvertible paper currency. Last 
week was a holiday week, but three mill‘ons is a miserable total 
for the sale of War Bonds. I notice that Mr. C. W. Barron, 
who has just returned from the United States to Europe, takes 
a gloomy view of our future: ‘‘ Economically,’”’ he writes, 
“Great Britain has been ‘ shot to pieces,’ and she does not yet 
know it.’’ Mr. Barron is editor of the ‘‘ Wall Street Journal,” 
and his enthusiasm for the war seems to have evaporated. On 
Thursday money was in some request ‘at 3 per cent. A welcome 
announcement appears to the effect that trade with Scandinavia 
has been partially freed from embargoes. 
Two SHIPPING REPORTS. 


A decline in profits is shown by the report for 1918 of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, more familiar to the 
public under the title of the White Star Line. Trading profits, 
after allowing for excess profits duty, kept up fairly well, being 


£1,114,806, compared with £1,191,838 in 1917, but *‘ interest on, 


dividends, investments, &c.,’’ fel from £342,406 to £226,731. 
The dividend is reduced from 20 per cent. to 17 per cent., and 
the allocation to the general purposes fund is £100,000 against 
£200,000 a year ago. But even after these reductions, the carry 
forward, which a year ago was brought dowm by over £145,000, 
is further lowered from £154,256 to £21.036. In 1916—that 
year of abnormal shipping prosperity—trading prefits exceeded 
£2,120,000. With the release of Government control the White 
Star Line may perhaps look to am improvement on last year, 
but they are hardly likely to return, just yet, at any rate, to 
the 1916 high-water mark. Another prominent shipping 
company to publish its report this week is Freder‘ck Leyland & 
Co. This report is chiefly noticeable for its extraordinary 
reticence. No profit and loss, or appropriation accounts are 
given, and shareholders are offered no data for a comparison 
with previous years’ operations. As far as anything can safely 
be deduced from such a baffling report, one gathers that the 
company had a satisfactory year. The ‘balance-sheet total is 
£12,266,897, against £10,033,091 a year before. The very com- 
prehensive fleet and property item is entered at £3,635,241, 
against £9,316,253 a year previously; but a new item on the 
assets side appears in the shape of ‘investments (including 
general reserve fund, amounts received in respect to steamers 
lost, and reserve for renewals and repairs, per contra), 
£8,173,830."" These, and other big changes, are not explained. 
Why are the shareholders thus debarred from any possible 
means of finding out how the company stands? I notice that 
the auditors sign their certificate of approval ‘‘ subject to the 
remark that the balance sheet is drawn up in a compressed form, 
which does not distinguish between different classes of assets 
and of credit balances.” 
THE CHARTERED MILLIONS. 

Questions and Answers in the House of Commons reveal 
that the provisional claims of the Chartered Company of South 
Africa against the Imperial Government are for £7,569,430. 
In some, usually well-informed, quarters, it is believed that the 
claims will eventually mount up to £12,000,000. The outlook 
for the shareholders naturally depends, to no small extent, on 
the result of these claims. They would be wise not to build too 
magnificent castles in the air at the moment. For Parlia- 
mentary discussion before settlement has been promised by 
the Government; and upon some of the items in the Bill 
formidable Parliamentary opposition is likely to develop against 
anything like repayment in full. The claims arise, of course, 
out of the famous judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council delivered last July in the case of the unalienated 
territories in Southern Rhodesia. 
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UNITED ALKALI CO. LTD. 
REVIEW OF THE WAR PERIOD. 
THE COMPANY’S IMPORTANT WAR WORK. 

THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of shareholders in the 
United Alkali Co. Ltd., was held at Liverpool oa April ‘16th, 
Mr. Max Muspratt (the Chairman) presiding. ; 

The Chairman regretted that it was again impossible to pro- 
duce balance-sheets, as the settlement of excess profit duty was 
proceeding but slowly. They hoped, however, before very long 
to be sufficiently advanced with a settlement to: enable them to 
furnish a balanee-sheet for the whole period of the war since the 
last Gne was issued. 

In the course of a comprehensive review of the operations of 
the company during the war period he said. they cou'd claim a 
by no means small share in the great events.of the war. No 
other company had such a range of vita! chemical products as the 
United Aikali Co. Only a few months before the war broke out 
the company had formed a definite policy for a complete trans- 
ference from the Leblanc to the electrolytic process. The fact 
that they had not completed those arrangements had been of 
incalculable value to the nation, for the new process did not 
produce chlorine and sulphuric acid. Sulphuric acid was of 
vital importance for the manufacture of high explesives, and the 
enormous productive power of the United Alkali Co. in. this 
respect rendered it scarcely too much to say that had the war 
taken place after the company had changed from ene process to 
the other instead of before the Central Powers might have come 
much nearer to victory than they actually did. The whole of 
the resources of the company were placed freely at the disposal 
of the Government, a course of action followed patriotically by 
other makers, especially fertiliser makers, who sacrificed large 
profits in their ewn businesses to meet the national need. The 
vast accumulation of explosives which made the big victories on 
the Somme possible was the direct result of these efforts. The 
ordinary trade of the country, however, had to make great 
sacrifices, but these were borne patiently, except in very few 
instances. 

One of the most notable features of the war had been that 
the losses from disease among the troops, with one notable 
exception, were extraordinary low, and white credit for this 
belonged, in the first instance, to the excellent medical staff, 
that staff itself admitted that chloride of lime was an important, 
if net the predominant, factor. The United Alkali Co. had 
supplied thousands of tons of this product, and it had been 
claimed that the lives saved by chlorine in its disinfectant 
capacity had been infinitely greater than the lives destroyed by 
chlorine as a weapon of war. 

POISON GaAs. 

Referring to what he styled the diabolic use of poison gas, 
the Chairman said the company, which was the sole maker in 
this country of hyposulphite of soda, had supplied great quan- 
tities of this production, which was the first ingredient of gas 
masks. It had also played an important part in regard to 
poison gas itself, and he might say that in this field British 
brains and British skill, as in-so many other fields, had beaten 
the Germans at their own game. 

The company had been instrumental in the production in all 
of six poison gases, of which four were pre-eminently successful, 
and if the Central Powers had not given in last November their 
defeat by poison gas alone was inevitable. 

In regard to aircraft development the company had’ been 
willing to place its very considerable resources at the disposal 
of the Gevernment, but after a series of futile negotiations they 
had been passed over and a practical mongpoly had been given 
to a new company. The whole question led to an inquiry by 
the Select Committee on National Expenditure, which severely 
criticised the action of the departments concerned. As, how- 
ever, the matter was still sub judice before the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, detailed reference to it must be 
postponed. 

The wholesale diversion of the company’s operations to 
national service had borne very hardly on the consuming indus- 
tries. The consumers, however, om the whole, had faced 


cheerfully the grave hardship due to the transference of their 


normal supplies. 
THE FUTURE. 
Viewing the future, the Chairman said the first consideration 
was industrial unrest. The company’s relations with its own men 


were good, though wages had risen appreciably higher than was , 


warranted by the inereased cost of living, and production was 
not good. What was of more serious concern was the general 
unrest. Although the world was starving for goods that unrest 
was paralysing productive. industries, and as the chemical 
industry was the feeder of countless other industries, its pros- 
perity depended on a rapid recovery of general trade. 
factor on the adverse side was the liability under the excess 
profit duty. 

A factor favourable to the company and of the utmost im- 
portance was the advanced state of its reconstruction 
Programme. They had spent about two and a-half millions on 


“Rew plani, much of which was purely for war purposes and 


much was redundant, but an ‘appreciable amount was of real 
value, and in a few months the equipment of the company’s 
Works would be of the highest order for the operation of the 
most modern processes. Another favourable factor was 
that the war had led to greater co-operation between manu- 
facturers, with the probability of a mitigation of cut-throat com- 
Petition, which whilst that of apparent immediate advantage 
to the customer tended against the progressive improvements, by 
Which alone the best results could be attained. 


Another , 









DEMANDS OF LABOUR. 

On the subject of labour the Chairman said they had not 
found any deep-seated resentment against the company making 
profits, but, on the other. hand, workmen were apt to ignore 
economic limitatfons, and to consider that there was an inex- 
haustible fund from which continuously increasing wages could 
be drawn with diminished output from the men. Under the 
extremity of war needs this seemed to be the case, when the 
nation’s capital and credit were being poured out like water. 
But as the economic collapse of the Central Powers had proved 
each nation had its limit, and though the limit of the Allies was 
more remote, even that was now perilously near. : 

The Chairman, in conclusion, referred to Government con- 
trol as no longer necessary. It tended to stifle individual 
enterprise, and however efficient Government officials might be 
they could not appreciate the special conditions in each case. 
The capital cost of Government factories had been enormous, 
and except in cases whére they had been run by private manu- 
facturers for the Government their working costs had been 
very high. He believed this was the real reason why the whole- 
sale scrapping of Government factories and the sale of their 
plant was being proceeded with in spite of criticism in certain 
quarters. It was sig.iiicant that a suggestion that some of the 
Government factories should be acquired by the trade unions 
and worked on a co-operative basis was angrily objected to by 
a Socialist journal as a capitalist trap. Personally he thought 
that experience of the management side of manufacture would 
have rapidly led to a better understanding between employers 
and employed throughout the country. 

The Chairman, in conclusion, moved the adoption of the 
report and payment of the dividends therein recommended. 

Dr G. C. Clayton, C.B.E., seconded, and spoke of the 
excellent relations between the company and its employees, of 
the good service rendered Ly women called upon to take the 
place of men who had joined the Forces, and of the cheerfulness 
and courage with which they had faced dangers attendant on 
the manufacture of poison gas and other products: 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Messrs. R. M. Bewick, Max Muspratt, 
W. A. Short, and James Tennant) were re-elected, and Sir 
Edward A. Brotherton, Bart., M.P., Mr. Horace Muspratt, 
O.B.E., Mr. C. Hewetson Nelson, and Mr. William Windus were 
added to the directorate. 

The auditors having been re-appointed, the meeting was 
adjourned to a subsequent day when the accounts and balance- 
sheet could be submitted. 








COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES on “The Analysis of 
Mind,” by Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S., will be delivered 

at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, W.C.1, on Tuesdays at 
5.30 o’clock. Admission free. For copies of the Syllabus and ‘titles 
a Lectures apply to Miss Dorothy Wrinch, 41, Gordon Square, 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


WHAT NOT. 
A Prophet Comedy by 
6s_ net. ROSE MACAULAY. 6s. net. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘.. . one of the wittiest, most ironical 
and altogether funniest books that has appeared these many years.” 
ne New Statesman says :—‘“ Miss Macaulay is to be congratulated 
on an unusual achievement. » . . Her serious story is impressive 
and affecting. But the chief delight of the book is in its gay and 


ridiculous wit.” 
THE POT BOILS.. 
By M. STORM JAMESON. 6: 


; is. net. 
The Outlook:—“ If this is a first novel it offers rich promise for 
the future.” 





The Saturday Review:—‘ His speech has wit and his thought 
pungency.” 

The Pall Mall:—*. a writer with whom we shall have to 
count.” 





DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND REALITY. 
A Situdy in the Politics of Reconstruction. 
By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 7s. 6d, net. 

The Pall Mall, Gazette says:—“‘. . . he has given us a 
book amongst the most valuable the war has either evoked 
or influenced.” 





PEACE CONFERENCE HINTS. 
By BERNARD SHAW. ls. 6d. net, 
The Daily News:—“. . one of the most powerful pleas for a 
League of Nations that have yet appeared.” 


THE ODYSSEY OF A fFORPEDOED TRAMP. 


Glasgow Herald:—‘‘ A little masterpiece of literature.” _— 
A YEAR IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

Mrs. C. S. PEEL. 7s 6d. net. 
40 DAYS IN. 1914. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir F. MAURICE, K.C.M.G. Ss. net. 
THE FIGHTING FLEETS. 

RALPH D. PAINE. 10s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL RUSSIA. . 
W. H, BEABLE. 10s. 6d. net 
The Times Literary Supplement:— Manufacturers and their agents 
may. profit by studying the comprehensive information supplied them 
by Mr. Beable.” 


THE GREAT WAR BRINGS IT HOME. 


TOHN HARGRAVE (White Fox). 10s. 6d. net. 
The Teachers’ World:—‘. . a remarkable book ; a plea 
for a return to a more natural life—an open-air life worthy 


of the consideration of all teachers.” 


LONDON. _ 10, ORANGE STREET, W.C.2. 
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MUM 
Sa 


Something 
for Nothing 


a” this imperfect world every- 
one likes the idea of getting 
something for nothing: so some | 
people defend the coal-range on | 
the ground that it heats the water | 
in a range-boiler by means of 
** waste heat” 





It is a pleasing thought, but 
unfortunately mistaken. 


When the damper 1 is open the 
range sim ply devours coal; when 
it is shut the boiler eXErcises a 


The Sister of Literature-Tobaces’ 
Prot SirWalter Raleigh in theTimes 








NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


=" 10; D. 


Per oz. Per oz. 


Thie Tobseco is eleo supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terma and particulars on epplication to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 














cooling influence, which means 


that much more stoking is neces- , 
sary to get the ordinary work out | 


of the range. 


Householders who have substituted gas 
water-heaters fiad that not only do they | 
get a better supply of hot water, but 
their coal consumption is much reduced. 
And the gas bill can be kept corre- 
spondingly low, because these water- 
heaters are so constructed as to combine 
surprising economy with their efficiency 
— if due care be taken. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xcs © 7 «Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 


The Natural Foe to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Obesity, Constipation, and Dyspepsia, is E 


Che 


The Cheltenham Natural Aperient Water © 
In Bottles 1/6 each. From Chemists &Stores. 

















~the community : 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS, : 
Head Mistress— Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge 
(Late Head Mistress of me ae High School) 

aim of the one the char 4 
intellect, and healthy pay of the child for the good @ 
to encourage self-expression by means @ 
Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, and Handicraft of every 
description : to increase resource and initiativ by practic 
work such as cooking, gardening. and poultry-keeping } 
ae will be prepared for the Universities, the —<— , 

fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. : 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution Dane 
Cookery, and al) such subjects as should be part of 
girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Bi 
rrard’s Cross is 300 feet above sea-level. on gravel soll 
and is out of the air-raid area The honse ts deligb 
situated in its own eronnds of 15 acres 
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PEAC RISK. 
your cong Riek ? 


Who is carrying 
Ie it yeur Family 


er 
a Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT “LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY iT? 
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